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CHRISTMAS IN BERLIN 


Christmas in Berlin! Families broken up by the war, children mourning a father, paupers clamoring for 
bread—but Christmas, just the same. And the soldiers in the hospitals decorate their tree—a candy 
cane for Karl, a taffy ring for Fritz. 
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Useless Fighting. 


FE MAY be that a year, two years of slaughter and 
impoverishment must follow before the war can 
end on a basis that will promise a future not loaded 
with menace. So long a struggle may be required, 
but on the other hand it is conceivable, though not 
probable, that an end may come fairly soon. Count 
Von Bernstorff secured a generous repudia‘‘on of the 
Arabic sinking, but that settlement was unpopular 
in Germany, and hence the difficult and even danger- 
ous situation in which we now find ourselves regard- 
ing the Lusitania, as well as the more recent Ancona 
case. The German people have been fed on nonsense 
since the war began. Apparently some of them are 
waking up now, but is it few or many? How many 
see the facts like this: 

1. Germany was the only country in the war to 
refuse arbitration of what was left of the Austria- 
Serbian dispute, after Serbia’s abject acceptance of 
most of Austria’s demands. 

2. Germany chose war (a) because when the Rus- 
sian strategic railroads in Poland should be built, in 
1917, her advantage in mobility over Russia would 
be vastly lessened. (b) Because she thought Eng- 
land couldn’t go in, on account of Ireland especially. 
(c) Because war taxes and democracy were begin- 
ning to worry her. 

3. The war party expected to square itself with 
the people by a speedy victory, first over France, 
then over Russia, and a fat indemnity. 

4. Instead, after most brilliant victories, Germany 
faces her three great foes, with Italy added, uncon- 
quered and able to bleed longer than she can. Also 
her colonies, such as they were, are gone. Also 
England has held the sea, destroyed most of the sub- 
marines, and gone ably into submarines on her own 
account. The great Zeppelin invasion is a myth. 

An intelligent German, realizing those facts, thinks 
ahead to the fall of 1916, of 1917, and conceives what 
his able, happy, prosperous, much-loved country is 
about to become: all the young and middle-aged 
men dead, national poverty for half a century, hatred 
from all the great nations. How must he feel? 

If there are enough Germans like that, peace ought 
to be possible. Lord Haldane said only the other day 
that if it were a question of dealing with the German 
people, and not the Hohenzollerns, England would be 
glad to make peace tomorrow. The big question of 
fact, underlying all questions of principle is this: 
Would the Germans be pleased with their system, 
if peace were made now, or displeased with it? Would 
they say, “We could have put over our scheme of 
world-power if it had not been for the one miscal- 








culation about England going in.” Or would they 
say, “Militarism, Hohenzollerns, oligarchy have told 
us no end of lies, led us into a war of aggression, 
ruined our prosperity, and led us nowhere.” In 
other words, will Germany turn to democracy after 
the war, or be confirmed in her centralized despot- 
ism? 

A Cincinnati reader quotes the following from one 
of our editorials: 


To stop on the arrangement of going back to 
the old boundaries would be to abandon almost 
no advantage of the struggle on the Allies’ 
side, and infinitely to lessen the cost and the 
hatred. . The military situation, therefore, 
offers an argument for peace. It is only the irra- 
tional mood of all the peoples that prevents. 


He then goes on: 


It seems to me that the comments quoted above 
cannot fail to cause amazement in the minds of 
such of your readers as have closely followed 
your stated opinions on the cause and conduct of 
the war since its commencement. No writer has 
painted in more vivid colors the acts of fiendish 
atrocity committed by the German government, 
and none has made more evident the fact that, on 
the part of the Allies, this war is a war for the 
punishment of the guilty aggressors, and, as far 
as possible, for the redress of the wrongs of their 
innocent victims. 

It seems to me that the course of action advo- 
cated by you in your editorial, virtually, would give 
assurance in the future to nations that might de- 
sire to repeat these infamies, that they need not 
fear that justice would be done in their ease. 
Frankly, I cannot understand the meaning of your 
editorial. I will not believe, as some may imagine, 
that it means an intention on your part to cease 
to uphold the right, and begin to excuse the 
wrong. But it is a complete puzzle to me. 


We believe in judging of any settlement by its re- 
sults, not by ideas of vengeance. Disastrous indeed 
would be any peace that could leave the German 
nation thinking its leaders had done well by it; that 
Teutons were God’s people, chosen to rule others; 
that cruelty, surprise, and contempt for moral law 
are virtues of supermen; that other nations detest 
these practises merely because they are too stupid to 
comprehend German greatness. The reason that we 
favor peace now, if it can be had on the status quo 
ante, is that we believe after such a settlement Ger- 
many would have learned her lesson. It would mean 
giving up the melodramatic dream; giving up Bel- 
gium, northern France, Poland, Serbia, all hope of 
indemnity. It would mean poverty and mourning. 
We believe it would mean democracy, acceptance of 
peace, the end of shining armor, conceit, and preda- 
tory plotting; and that is the very object of the war. 
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How it struck them. 


As Usual 


lier German Herold, of New York, prints an edi- 
torial called “Dishonest, as Usual,” meaning us. 
Thanks, blédsinnige Kerl, for not saying “as always.” 
The editorial begins: “Harper’s Weekly pretends to 
treat its readers in a fair and honest manner. We 
have proved a number of times that if truth is this 
weekly’s aim, the editors are poor shots.” It is dis- 
pleased because we refer to the defeat of Sweitzer 
by the biggest majority ever known in a Chicago 
mayoralty election, and it adds pathetically: “We 
have repeatedly explained why Sweitzer was defeated 
in Chicago.” It then explains some more, this time 
about the defeat of Witt in Cleveland. Explain away, 
old man. Go as far as you like. 
Meantime, read this letter to us, just received, on 
the result in Cleveland: 


There is a city where fundamental democracy has 
had a freer and fuller expression than in any 
other city in the world. I refer to Cleveland, 
where the candidate on the Democratic ticket was 
defeated for dragging in the war. 

Peter Witt, than whom there is no greater cham- 
pion of human rights anywhere, said to a meeting 
of Germans: “My mother and father were Ger- 
mans, and I am proud of the German blood that 
flows through my veins, and I would rather see 
the Kaiser win than the Tsar.” 

Next morning there appeared all over Cleveland 
a large handbill with the pictures of Bill Hohen- 
zollern, Franky Hapsburg, Ferdy Bulgaria, the 
Chosen of Allah, and in the centre of the group 
Pete Witt, every one with a nice spiked helmet on. 
Two days later Witt, whose election was looked 
upon as a certainty, was defeated. Yes, you're 
quite right! 


Meantime, the Germans in this country go on 
organizing for the purpose of fighting the adminis- 





tration. Although that is a strong step toward assur- 
ing Mr. Wilson’s reelection, it is a backstep in Amer- 
ican unity and means a tremendous loss of prestige 
for our citizens of German descent. It is the de- 
struction of an ideal view of German-American 
patriotism long held by most Americans. 


An Amusing Cuss 


GENTLEMAN from Duluth, Minnesota, sends 

us a letter of about.700 words of highly spiritual | 
peace argument, ending up thus: “When you have | 
read this, you have my full permission to go plum.” 

Well, we have no desire to go plum, and his diatribe 
has our respect. He estimates he may be speaking 
for twenty million Americans. Let us hope he is. He 
accuses Harper’s Weekly of classifying the people of 
the United States as munition makers, pacifists, and 
advocates of defense, and thinks we left out the im- 
portant element of twenty millions aforesaid. What 
are they? They are pacifists who don’t like their 
name. Our friend thus describes them: 

“We believe in overcoming war. We are quite 
willing to escape it, but it is our ambition that Amer- 
ica shall overcome it. We believe in force, but we 
believe the greatest force is that which peaceful 
means can exert. We believe in dynamic peace. 

“You remember how little the South American re- 
publics loved us two years ago or more; you recall 
their unpleasant cartoons of the Yankees. They 
were preparing hatred and fear for us, which breeds 
war. The day that the United States consented to 
the ABC conference, we disarmed all South America. 

“We think your fuss over ships and guns hysterical | 
and frivolous. We are willing you should have them, 


| and though we do not believe in them we are willing 


to help pay for them. But the important thing is to 
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help install the forces that will make war as im- 
possible as the duel and the tribal conflict. 

“And they hate to see a Journal of Civilization 
fuddling over ships and guns when it is really con- 
cerned with laws and phenomena.” 

The difference between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Wil- 
son, between friend Duluth and us, is not one of 
ultimate estimation. It is the difference between the 
person who trusts one principle altogether and one 
who balances many. It seems, however regrettable, 
that disarmament or extreme unpreparedness is im- 
possible yet awhile in democratic countries, unless 
we wish the famous quiet caused by complete 
Roman domination, the Pax Romana, to have its echo 
in a Pax Prussiana, unless we wish the political des- 
tiny of the world to lie in the hands of that one 
among the able peoples who is most desirous of con- 
trolling others. Most of us do not relish that method 
of settling destiny. 


American Cooking 


OUTHERN cookery is booked for a renaissance, 
says a newspaper dispatch from Georgia. 
From Atlanta come tidings that the French chef and 
the French waiter have been tested in the South, 
and found wanting; and now the southern hotels are 
going back to the dishes that made Mammy famous. 
French cookery, all things considered, is the best in all 
the world; but the native touch is important. We talk 
of French cooking; but is there, strictly speaking, 
any such thing? The traveler in France well knows 
how local the;dishes are, from the crépes of Brittany 
to the patés.of the East, from Normandy’s tripes to 
the bouillabaisse of Marseilles. Let us cultivate our 
kitchens intensively with respect to regional resources 
and habits. The Philadelphia Ledger’s dispatch 
tells about the increasing demand for capable lo 
cooks, and states that at Rock Hill, 8S. C., d00k- 
ing school for negro women is running full blast, at 
the joint expense of the public school system and a 
local public utility corporation. “The only objection 
ever raised to the en ee is that she is 
wasteful, and this, it is hoped, will be overcome 
through the cooking school.” Baked onion soup, 
omelette Parmentier, bifteck Chateaubriand, French 
broths, golden croissants, Gallic brioches, babas au 
rhum—nothing could be finer; they delight us in 
Paris, and satisfy us even when transplanted to some 
unimaginative parvenu restaurant in London or New 
York. But Baltimore and Atlanta, Charleston and 
New Orleans, have their special cuisines: may they 
remove their own faults and develop their own gifts 
and tendencies. 


Not Exactly 








= Fatherland is not to be taken seriously, ex- 

cept as all expressions of the Germans in America 
have an interest just now.’ It says: “German-Ameri- 
cans are in the-same position as men of the German 
race who live under the jurisdiction of Francis 
Joseph.” Maybe not. 





Heart and Mind 


| Prac and curiosity are not sufficient for working 

out human ideals. Imagination is required also, 
and conduct based on imagination. That is what 
we mean when we contrast the heart and the mind,— 
using the heart to denote those aspects of the mind 
that are related to affection and imagination. A 
mere thinking machine cannot even think. Dr. Osler 
is one of the men of science who have carried this 
truth so far as to say that the belief in immortality 
has no basis in science, but has a legitimate and sound 
basis nevertheless. Humanity believes in devotion, 
loyalty, altruism, not because better arguments can 
be given for them than for selfishness and infidelity, 
but because we better like the picture of a life con- 
ducted on what appears the higher plane. It is not a 
syllogism, but an absolute choice by the whole nature. 
Hence the training of the young can never be based 
entirely on appeals to their reasons. The imagina- 
tion, the heart, must be a large part of the founda- 
tion. 


The Verb “To Expect” 














UR friend, the Lincoln County Democrat of 

Hugo, Colorado, is a paper “with a mission and 
without a muzzle.” It is a very readable paper also, 
but we think of presenting it with a dictionary for 
Christmas. It says: 


D. & R. G. passenger train No. 4 east bound 
was wrecked near Salida this morning. The 
engine and five cars left the track and rolled down 
a steep embankment. The number of killed is 
not known at this time, but it is expected that a 
great number of lives were lost. 


Is that what you might call “Great Expectations”? 
Or is it ex post facto stuff? 


Morals and Measure 


tone good and evil are relative, not absolute, is 

perhaps better understood now in this age of 
science than it has been since the Greeks made meas- 
ure and balance their test of right. Shakespeare was 
talking wisely, though with far from his highest 
poetry when he made the Friar in Romeo and Juliet 
say: 

For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth some special good doth give; 

Nor aught so good, but, strained from that fair use, 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 


Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 
And vice sometimes by action dignified. 


There are few moral aphorisms that suffice to right 
decision. Unselfishness, self-sacrifice may be grand, 
or it may be merely weak. Ambition is strength, or 
it is littleness. Self-indulgence is decay, or relaxation. 
Self-study is wisdom, or nervous prostration. De- 
gree is everything. Right and wrong are quantita- 
tive as well as qualitative. Moral rules are not auto- 
matic. Judgment in their application is needed in 
order to make correct decisions. 
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Mr. William Barnes, Aristocrat 


and Philosopher 


By JESSE LEE BENNETT 


N THIS stupidly democratic country the fine, frank, 

untrammeled, aristocratic doctrines which Mr. Wil- 

liam Barnes, Jr., has so vigorously and courageously 
proclaimed have never received the notice that they 
merit. Fair play would seem to indicate that such 
clear, articulate delineation of the philosophy negativing 
our fundamental theories of government should receive 
greater consideration than the amused indifference 
which has been tendered it; and that a man who has 
formed part of our governmental machinery and yet 
continually attacks the motive power of that machinery 
should be placed for a space on a pedestal for scrutiny 
and examination. 

As chairman of the Committee on Legislative Powers 
of the recent New York Constitutional Convention, 
Mr. Barnes found occasion to pound upon the table and 
shout: “I don’t believe in the rule of the majority!” 
Now that was fine. A simple, categorical statement, it 
permits of no possible misconception. Just what such 
a statement is doing at this late day within the legis- 
lative halls of one of our American states is, of course, 
a proper question. It would seem to many of us that it 
belongs more properly without such halls, in some 
places of revolt where power might be built up to 
overthrow this dreary democracy and faith in majorities. 

But that is the great point about Mr. Barnes. He is 
no doctrinaire, no flag-waving revolutionist. He ac- 
cepts the status quo and then speaks right out in 
meeting. True, he seems to believe firmly that he is 
upholding the Constitution of our Fathers. But that is, 
really, rather a pity. It makes him just a little less 
interesting. It beclouds a little the fine picture of 
aristocratic beliefs his record would otherwise consti- 
tute. But it appears to many that Mr. Barnes deludes 
himself. His conception of the Fathers is somewhat 
peculiar and certainly over-idealistic. His understand- 
ing of them and his desire to leave their workshop 
exactly as they left it would probably impress even 
them as sentimental. 

But, at least, Mr. Barnes thinks; he expresses his 
thoughts, and he seeks to stir the thoughts of others. One 
such attempt upon his part would have received wide 
publicity had it not taken place just at the beginning 
of the war, when editors, most of whom had never even 
seen a militia review, were so busy attempting to give 
daily strategic explanations of the military situation 
that they had time for nothing else. So the little action 
of Mr. Barnes at the Republican State Convention at 
Saratoga on August 20, 1914, failed to receive the wide- 
spread attention it probably would have received in 
piping times of peace. At the convention in question 
Mr. Barnes had a broadside containing a quotation 
from Amiel placed on every chair. The quotation was 
from the Journal, February 16, 1874. It runs: 

“The multitude, who already possess force, and even, 
according to the Republican point of view, right, have 
always been persuaded by the Cleons of the day that 
enlightenment, wisdom, thought and reason are also 
theirs. The game of these conjurors and quacks of uni- 
versal suffrage has always been to flatter the crowd in 
order to make an instrument of it. They pretend to 
adore the puppet of which they pull the strings. 

“The theory of radicalism is a piece of juggling, for 
it supposes premises of which it knows the falsity; it 
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manufactures the oracle whose revelations it pretends 
to adore; it proclaims that the multitude creates a 
brain for itself, while, all the time, it is the clever man 
who is the brain of the multitude and suggests to it 
what it is supposed to invent. To reign by flattery 
has been the common practise of the courtiers of al! 
despotisms, the favorites of all tyrants; it is an old 
and trite method, but none the less odious for that. 

“The honest politician should worship nothing but 
reason and justice, and it is his business to preac 
them to the masses who represent, on an average, tlic 
age of childhood and not that of maturity. We corrupt 
childhood if we tell it that it cannot be mistaken and 
that it knows more than its elders. We corrupt tlic 
masses when we tell them that they are wise and far- 
seeing and possess the gift of infallibility. It is one of 
Montesquieu’s subtle remarks that the more wise men 
you heap together the less wisdom you will obtain. 
Radicalism pretends that the greater number of illiter- 
ate, passionate, thoughtless—above all, young people— 
you heap together, the greater will be the enlightenment 
resulting. The second thesis is, no doubt, the repartee 
to the first, but the joke is a bad one. All that can he 
got from a crowd is instinct or passion; the instinct may 
be good, but the passion may be bad, and neither is 
the instinct capable of producing a clear idea nor tlic 
passion of leading to a just resolution. A crowd is a 
material force, and the support of numbers gives a prop- 
osition the force of law; but that wise and ripened tem- 
per of mind which takes everything into account and 
therefore tends to truth, is never engendered by the 
impetuosity of the masses. The masses are the material 
of democracy, but its form—that is to say the laws 
which express the general reason, justice and utility— 
can only be rightly shaped by wisdom, which is by no 
means a universal property. The fundzmental error 
of the radical theory is to confound the right to do good 
with good itself and universal suffrage with universal 
wisdom. It rests upon a legal fiction which assumes a 
real equality of enlightenment and merit among those 
whom it declares electors. It is quite possible, however, 
that these electors may not desire the public good and 
that, even if they do, they may be deceived as to the 
manner of realizing it. Universal suffrage is not a 
dogma—it is an instrument; and according to the popu- 
lation in whose hands it is placed the instrument is 
serviceable or deadly to the proprietor.” 

But was ever the view-point of the “standpatter” 
better expressed and has ever a more remarkable docu- 
ment formed part of the material of deliberation of a 
political party of the free people of this country? 


T IS a long way from Geneva to Saratoga and it is 

probably an even longer way from the man of whom 
it has been said: “He talks of salvation and redemption 
as if they were realities,” to a practical modern poli- 
tician like Mr. Barnes, but a belief in authority and 
logic, a distrust of race consciousness and race aspll- 
ation, bridges the gulf. 

The “wisdom which must shape the laws which ¢x- 
press the general reason, justice and utility and which 
is by no means a universal quality,” is given under our 
theory of government to proved capacity. Whether 2s 
actual legislator, as publicist, as “the man in the back- 
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ground,” the lawgiver must prove himself fitted. And 
until he can so control his constituency, so impress his 
merits upon the majority in which Mr. Barnes does not 
believe, that they will lift him to the Draconian seat, 
he must feel himself not sufficiently “clever” to be the 
brain of the multitude. Under our system the laws are 
not always logical, but they are never more illogical 
than life itself, and we have a merry way of wiping 
them away when we choose. 

If the multitude does not decide—and it can only de- 
cide by majorities—who is to represent and direct it, 
then all those included in that authoritative “we” of 
Amiel’s must control it by force and heed it not at all. 
We see a picture of such control in Europe today. We 
see the unconsulted masses directed by “that wise and 
ripened temper of mind which takes everything into 
account.” 

There is at least one thing that is more foolish than 
a belief in the possibility of a successful representative 
democracy. That is a belief in the ability of a few 
self-appointed wise men to extract from life ideas suf- 
ficiently surcharged with truth to serve as a compass 
for the ship of state; a belief that “the clever man who 
is the brain” of the multitude ever really “suggests to 
it what it is supposed to invent” save for short spaces 
and about unimportant matters. In a leader the crowd 
becomes articulate—the inchoate and unformed evolu- 
tionary impulses seething within it find a voice. To 
fail to believe that is to see life as static, to feel no 
great underlying purpose in existence, to lack any ap- 
prehension of life. 

A young Frenchman some years ago proclaimed to 
the world: “Je suis un aristocrate!” (“I am an aristo- 
crat!”) Hugues Rebell was the name of this young 
man. “I love the people just as I love the horse, the 
yoked oxen. Let the people have bread and games 
panem et circenses—but first close the libraries and 
museums to them. Thought is an aristocratic pleasure; 
what have they to do with thought?” M. Rebell is 
more frank than Mr. Barnes. He carries Mr. Barnes’ 
ideas to their conclusion. But M. Rebell is not, nor 
has he ever been, an official of our government. Nor 
has he said of our government what Mr. Barnes has 
said. He would be too logical and too frank to say it. 

In pursuance of this ideal (that the state exists for 
the individual) regulations of all kinds and descriptions 
are made to punish those who invade the rights of others. 
These would not be necessary if all the people of this 
country respected and were devoted to the ideal. It 
is only because the ideal is not the rule of conduct that 





it is pardonable for the government to exercise functions 
which ought to be held in reserve. 

“The exercise of such functions not only involves 
waste of public money, but leads to the conclusion in 
the mind of the individual that whatever is not pro- 
hibited by law is permitted. This saps his moral con- 
science and leads the state into the dangerous course 
of prescribing a complete code of ethics, from which 
there follows inevitably religious intolerance and 
bigotry. Therefore the state should exercise this puni- 
tive function with full realization of its solemnity. 

“Tf the American ideal were attained, or nearly so, 
the railroad rebate legislation, the pure food legislation, 
and other legislation of similar character would never 
be necessary. Their passage was an attempt to con- 
firm the ideal in law. Such a course would never have 
been taken had there not been persons in America who 
were violating that ideal. The necessity for the passage 
of every such law is therefore evidence of the decadence 
of the ideal, and is an endeavor to vitalize it. 

“An ideal is an approach. It is not the act itself 

In the Constitutional Convention of the State 
of New York just adjourned, two-thirds of which were 
members of the Republican Party—supposed to be the 
party conservative of the American ideal—I introduced 
the proposal that hereafter the Legislature should not 
pass any bill granting to any class of individuals any 
privilege or immunity not granted equally to all of the 
members of the state. It was voted down by a vote of 
92 to 45... .” 

And so Mr. Barnes runs on almost tearfully, showing 
that the attitude toward his measure indicates the decay 
of all the ideals of our Fathers. 





COMMEND a perusal of M. Rebell’s books to Mr. 

Barnes. They may show him such a complete picture 
of the aristocratic ideal that he will see that, not only 
is modern American democracy tiresome and tawdry, 
but that even the Fathers have been overestimated. 
And I would suggest two things to Mr. Barnes. That 
any further connection with our government by a man 
of his opinions is neither consistent nor dignified. The 
man holding such opinions should dedicate his life to 
the overthrow of such a governmnet as ours. He should 
make a coup d’état after careful preparation and declare 
himself dictator. In such an event he will become a 
hero or a corpse. At present he appears little more 
dignified than a gentleman in evening clothes who 
might slip on a pair of overalls to gain admittance to 
the hod-carriers’ ball he wishes to break up. 





Our Allegiance 
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Pen and Inklings 





By OLIVER HERFORD 
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Berlin’s Game at Peking 


ACK to monarchy! is not a 
Chinese idea at all. 

Yuan Shih-kai might have been 
mothering it for years in his “blue 
ciouds climbing hours.” But Yuan’s 
dream is no more Chinese than the 
Kaiser’s hobby of Teuton supremacy. 
It is as modern and Occidental as Tam- 
many politics. No, it isn’t Chinese; it’s 
not even Oriental. 

It’s German—in its histrionic dénoue- 
ment at this dramatic and fateful hour 
for the Far East. 

Perhaps it’s an importation from Ber- 
lin. And then again, it may be that 
Admiral Heintze’s clever brain mothered 
it. He is the German minister at Peking 
now. He was the Kaiser’s representative 
in Mexico at the time the great war 
broke out. People who ought to know 
say that he was clever enough to use the 
“American seacoast as a base of supply 
for the German squadron” and for 
weeks. 

The greatest German drive has not 
been on Riga or on to Constanti- 
nople through Nish, nor in Flanders. 
German attacks are centred against 
America and Japan—against the Amer- 
ican and Japanese gun and ammunition 
factories. Everybody sees that the real 
arbiter in Europe’s blood carnival is the 
supply of arms and ammunition. Ger- 
many wishes to stop those of the Allies. 
She tried it in the United States through 
Mexico. She is trying the same little 
game of hers on Japan through Yuan 
Shih-kai, through the unrest in China. 
There is the key to the sudden “back 
to monarchy” fuss—there is the soul 
of the present Chinese situation—there 
is the nigger in the Chinese woodpile. 

For, mind and mark you well, if 
China’s unrest threaten the peace of 
the Far East, it would be utterly out of 
the question for Japan to sen’ arms and 
ammunition to Russia and t: the Allies 
in Europe. 

And Germany has worked her trick 
very prettily indeed. Today she has 
China under her thumb—in a sense. She 
went to China and said to her: “Don’t 
listen to the yawpings of every dog that 
happens along. You Chinese love facts. 
Well, look at them! Who holds Bel- 
gium today? the coal fields of France? 
the entire ten “governments” of Poland, 
the most productive portion of Russia? 
And after one year of war who holds 
any of the German territory?” It’s idle 
to deny German prestige at Peking. 

The German hint to China and to 
Yuan came in a happy nick of time. 
And at the sight of the perfectly pretty 
little program Yuan forgot himself. 
Perhaps we are wrong in this. What 
really took place was that Yuan simply 
ripped off the mask he had been wearing 
since the cradle days of the Chinese Re- 
public—indeed, since the black day when 
he had permitted the murder of the 
young Emperor, Kuang Hsu. 

It so happens also that Peking and 
her political incidents of today afford a 
very convenient stage for this one-act 
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imperial comedy of Yuan. A national 
convention has been called. Delegates 
to it have been and are being elected 
today. The convention is to pass on 
the revision of the Chinese constitution. 
The work of the revision has been car- 
ried on by the Council of State. That 
august body didn’t know that it was 
manufacturing a monarchy to order. 
However, that’s a mere matter of detail. 
For after all, the Council of State is a 
cog in the big machine, that grafters’ 
patented affair called the mandarin gov- 
ernment of China. It’s an accommodat- 
ing machine—to the boss. One of those 
Oriental dreams which should make 
Tammany politicians water at their 
mouths. It will do almost anything for 
a man like Yuan. 

Therefore, all that the German diplo- 
macy had to do was to give a gentle 
hint. The rest was easy. Why 
shouldn’t Yuan like the idea of founding 
a new dynasty? It would be such a 
plume in his posterity’s cap. He is get- 
ting to the time of life when even an 
apotheosis of self-glorification like Yuan, 
will think of posterity a little. And all 
that Yuan had to do was to harken to 
the music “made strictly in Germany” 
and turn the handle of that patent 
cream separator—the official mandarin 
machine based at Peking. It wasn’t 
such a hard work, considering the reward. 

For Yuan and for Germany, it’s a good, 
clever play. There is no quarrel there. 


APAN, now, does not like it and for 

the following reasons: 

1. It doesn’t make her particularly 
happy to see the German minister at 
Peking making a putty doll out of Yuan 
Shih-kai and getting his clever fingers 
on the patent machine of Yuan’s. 

2. The downfall of the Chinese Re- 
public means the immediate and pro- 
longed armed struggle between the 
republicans and the machine politi- 
cians at Peking and their associates 
which the machine is electing even now 
to the national convention. That, of 
course, spells Japan’s intervention in 
China—yes, an armed intervention right 
there. Japanese and other foreign inter- 
ests in China must be protected. No 
European power can do this at this time. 
America would not take the initiative. 
China certainly cannot do it. What is 
there but the Japanese intervention? 
All of which, as has been pointed out, 
means: 

3. The instant and utter stoppage of 
the exportation of arms and ammuni- 
tion from Japan to Russia. That would 
naturally put the vast Russian army 
into a Pharaoh’s tomb. Germany has 
already seen how beautifully this worked 
out this spring when Japan sent her 
ultimatum to China and stopped the 
exportation of arms. If Admiral Heintze 
and his Chinese ally, Yuan, succeed in 
working this monarchy program on the 
hot-headed republicans along the Yang- 
tse, Germany will have gained a blood- 
less victory that is really big. 


4. Suppose now Japan pitches in and 
cleans up the Chinese mess, what hap- 
pens then? 

America is likely to say that Japan 
hatched up the fracas on purpose. Ger- 
many will surely say that Japan is tak- 
ing advantage of the European war to 
carry out her dream of the hegemony 
of the Far East. Yellow Perilists would 
shout the world over that Japan is tak- 
ing her first step in organizing China 
under her militant leadership. And the 
Chinese would hate us more than ever,— 
if that be possible—for meddling with 
their internal affairs. For all of which 
what, pray, does Japan gain? Not even 
a few special privileges she wants, for 
the simple and all sufficient reason that 
the other powers wouldn’t let her have 
them. Her own allies would be the first 
and the loudest in offering her their 
friendly advices to do nothing of the 
sort. 

5. There is an all important thing 
aside from all the above considerations: 
Japan’s China trade. 

The little revolution our neighbors 
had before the establishment of the re- 
public cost Japan many a pretty tael. 
In 1906 Japan sold China nearly 118 
million yen’s worth of goods. The rest- 
less years following that reduced the ex- 
port trade of Japan to China to less than 
78 million yen in 1908, but as soon as 
peace was restored the figure rose to 142 
millions in 1912 and to over 184 mil- 
lions in 1913. Japan needs many things 
now. She needs nothing more bitterly 
than money. China’s homeward step 
back to the dear old monarchy may be 
a mighty pleasant pastime for Yuan 
Shih-kai and his dear friend, the Kaiser, 
but it doesn’t strike Japan on her funny- 
bone just at present. 

Another thing: Read the following 
rather significant statement made re- 
cently by our Premier, Count Okuma, 
to the correspondent of the Paris Matin, 
and read it too in the light of the Ger- 
man activity at Peking: 

“While it is impossible for us to send 
troops to Europe, that does not prevent 
us from giving naval and military aid. 
: We are acting as the sentinel 
of the Far East to prevent Germans 
from stirring up revolt among the war- 
like Mussulman tribesmen. Our 
guiding principle in all our actions is 
this: While our allies are at war we 
will not allow any one to attack them 
from behind.” 

But—more important and more vital 
than all else, this fancy little play of 
Yuan and his German friends might 
throw an utterly unexpected and illum- 
inating flash of light upon the one thing 
America is so profoundly interested 
in: 
In what direction lies the aspiration 
of the expanding and greater Nippon— 
Asia-ward to the yellow continent, or 
California-ward across the Pacific? 

Also, it might show that a trip to 
America is not the thing that is troub- 
ling the future of Nippon, after all. 
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Adventures in Economic Independence 


“Ten million women in the United States are employed in gainful occupations.”—U. S. Census, 1910, and 


E ARE weary of being lost among 

the millions. We chafe at our 

imprisonment in dull editorials. 
We fret at our confinement in statistical 
tables, propagandist speeches and soci- 
ological articles. We 
would break through 
the lockstep and 
throw off the dis- 
guise of the uniform. 
We are individuals. 
We would become 
articulate. 

I for one am go*g 
to speak for m, elf 
now, I am going to 
tell the story of my 
own economic inde- 
pendence. ‘There is 
nothing in the least 
remarkable about 
this story. My life 
has seemed alto- 
gether natural and 
easy to me. And 
probably the next 
census will enumer- 
ate fifteen million 
women as thoroughly 
“on their own” as I. 
When my friends tell 
me that I am part 
of a world move- 
ment because I mar- 
ried three years ago 
and am still holding 
down a job, I want 
to smile at their en- 
thusiasm. But when 
other women talk 
glibly to me about 
economic independ- 
ence and I know that 
they are unconscious 
of what the words 
really mean, then I 
must confess to a 
momentary flush of 
satisfaction that at 
least my life is con- 
sistent with my the- 
ories. 

When I say that I 


am economically in- «from the day we paid our own carfares down to the City Hall and went halves 
on the license his attitude has been one of matter-of-fact equality.” 


dependent, I mean 
that by the sweat of 
my brow I pay for my food and shelter, 
buy my own clothes and tennis balls 
and drop my own nickels in the pay- 
as-you-enter boxes. The story of the 
industrial and professional struggles of 
women has been written again and 
again,. and it is not my purpose to re- 
count mine. But wherever I go I meet 
with curiosity about my domestic ar- 
rangements. “How do you manage?” 
people ask me. “Do you keep house?” 
And often, “Do you cook for your hus- 
band?” 

I have been irritated at this monot- 
onous insistence on food. - Is there noth- 
ing in life for a woman but three meals 
a day? And yet they are deeply 
philosophical, although unconsciously so, 
these people who scrutinize my hus- 


innumerable editorial columns. 


band’s greyhound build and say, “I am 
told that you hold your job, hm, yes, 
but tell me” (and here the eyes narrow 
and the voice takes on a sinister tone), 
“Do you cook for your husband?” After 





all, self-preservation is the first law of 
existence, and to. see that the race is 
well fed is woman’s imperative duty, I 
suppose. And therefore I make bold to 
emerge for a moment from my obscure 
place among my 9,999,999 occupationally 
engaged sisters and answer in matter- 
of-fact, every-day language the dear old 
practical questions about who darns my 
husband’s socks and who cooks his 
meals. 

Luckily, my husband is a poor man 
and thereby I escape any number of 
embarrassing financial adjustments .due 
to differing standards of living. Fortu- 
nately, also, his character is free from 
those two rocks, masculine vanity and a 
sense of property, the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis of many a courageous ship setting 





sail for the land of economic independ- 
ence. From the day we paid our own 
carfares down to the City Hall and went 
halves on the license his attitude has 
been one of matter-of-fact equality. 

For two years be- 
fore our marriage I 
shared a flat with 
one girl friend or an- 
other. Far from in- 
terfering with my 
arrangements of 
work and __house- 
keeping, the change 
from girl friend to 
Peter as house-mate 
has facilitated them. 
The fair prospect of 
permanence in our 
communal enterprise 
gives it an advan- 
tage over the month 
by month plan al- 
ways inevitable with 
two young unmar- 
ried women. More- 
over, the cooperative 
acquisition of a few 
essentials like the 
Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and the electric 
toaster is now feasible. 

Be it known to all 
whom it may con- 
cern—I do cook for 
my husband. And 
he cooks for me, es- 
pecially breakfasts. 
Under his accom- 
plished hands the 
bacon is just crisp 
enough and _ never 
burnt and his toast 
has won him the 
well-deserved title— 
The Toast Master. 
Meanwhile, I have 
made the coffee, cut 
the grapefruit and 
brought in the cream. 
Lunch is eaten where- 
ever the noon hour 
finds us. Dinner we 
cook for ourselves 
or take out. For 
special dinner parties 
a little more formal than usual we im- 
port a cook. 

The first year we “picked up” after 
ourselves and kept fairly neat with 
woman in once a week for general clean 
ing. Since then we have used the plan 
of having a woman daily while we are 
away at work. This is cheap and most 
satisfactory. The dinner dishes from the 
night before she finds stacked in thi 
kitchen. As she comes in the morning 
the breakfast things are left on the table 
for her to clear off. An hour to 
an hour and a half and all the 
housework is done. And yet we il 
still told that woman’s place is th 
home! 

We are rather proud of our plan {0 
purchasing. At first I, being the mor 
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accomplished housekeeper, did it all. 
But Peter’s consistency chafed under 
this arrangement and we worked out a 
fairer division. He keeps us supplied 
with all the regular, day-by-day things 
like bread and fruit and sugar and mar- 
malade and I purchase the specials, such 
as steaks and salads and desserts. The 
plan works like a charm, for Peter has 
the gift of systematizing things, and 
under his régime we never have to dash 
down to the corner grocery store for a 
pound of coffee on a cold winter morning 
because no one has noticed that we were 
“all,” as the Dutch say. 

We rarely have roasts and other 
things that take a long time to cook. 
(Of course we could have them if we 
cared to bother with a fireless cooker.) 
However, by dining out two or three 
nights a week our rations are kept scien- 
tifically balanced. Also I never indulge 
in canning and preserving, for all the 
world knows that these industries have 
gone out of the home. Besides, where 
would one put a dozen Mason jars of 
peaches in a New York flat? 

That covers the housework except 
laundry and mending. Even in regular 
households the wash is sent out nowa- 
days, and of course ours is too. As to 
mending, said Peter, “Inasmuch as there 
is no corresponding service which I am 
permitted to render you, don’t you 
think it would be fair for me to pay you 
for darning my socks and sewing on my 
buttons?” I am not sentimental, and 
I have often made the price of a 
Schrafft’s chicken pie in the course of 
two weeks’ mending. My terms for 
such unskilled labor are twenty-five 
cents an hour. By this matter-of-fact 
method, missing buttons and undarned 
socks lose their connotation of gentle 
masculine reproofs and feminine tears. 
If eighty-five minutes a fortnight at this 
task ever becomes irksome we can ar- 
range to have the clothes washed at a 
“Socks darned free of charge” place and 
pay a little larger laundry bill. Should 
we move into a house with a furnace for 
Peter to tend, I shali darn his socks for 
nothing and the scales will still be level. 


PERHAPS the greatest single advan- 

tage to Peter in my self-support is 
that he is free from the impetus to be- 
come a money maker. There is never a 
sealskin coat for me or a trip to the shore 
to egg him on to greater effort. Oppor- 
tunity, in flat defiance of tradition, has 
thrice come knocking at his door with 
financially tempting offers. With a wife 
to support he had not dared refuse the 
least unpleasant of these chances. But 
free to follow his own preferences he 
turned a deaf ear to the better paid, 
less interesting job each time and stuck 
at his dear old chosen task. Surely in- 
ventors and poets and I. W. W. agita- 
tors and all men who work more for joy 
than for hire, are eager for the economic 
independence of wives. 

Spice is added to the every-dayness 
of our household ecomonics by the re- 
actions of our friends and relatives. One 
beloved intimate declares that it is as 
good as a Shaw play to hear us settling 
accounts. “Peter, you owe me seventy- 
five cents; I paid a dollar and a half for 
groceries today.” “Yes,” he retorts, 
“but I paid the gas bill and gave the 
janitor a quarter and didn’t I pay your 
carfare last night? Yes, that makes 





$1.58; half is 79, plus five’s 84. You 
owe me nine cents.” And solemnly I 
hand it over. 

Several of our girl friends look upon 
us with mingled envy and admiration. 
(The envy falls to my share, for each of 
them knows in her heart that given half 
my chance she could do as well or bet- 
ter.) One after another of our friends 
has dragged some reluctant matrimonial 
prospect to behold the economic inde- 
pendence of wives in operation. (To be 
perfectly honest, I am bound to confess 
that the broken engagement rate is high 
among my friends. But must I take 
all the maladjustments of the day upon 
my own head?) 


Y RELATIVES, with a few brilliant 

exceptions, and Peter’s, with uni- 
formity have regarded our experiment 
with apprehension from the first. The 
words “queer” and “freakish” have fallen 
from their lips. A female cousin, upon 
hearing that I still held my job although 
six months a wife, asked in frank be- 
wilderment, “Why, what did she get 
married for?” 

The climax was reached when one of 
my brothers (very Middle West, very re- 
spectable) asked my sister: “There’s one 
thing I’ve wanted to know for three 
years now. What the devil does Peter 
do with Sis’ money?” 

Upstate, I am told, “economic inde- 
pendence of wives” means receiving a 
regular, personal allowance from one’s 
husband, as compared with asking for 
money for special needs or dressing out 
of the housekeeping change. Young wo- 
men of the ultra-modern type exact a 
promise of this sort before vowing to 
love, honor and obey. Afterwards, the 
freer spirits chafe under an arrange- 
ment depending wholly on the generosity 
of the husband. It is a poor bargain 
that may be enforced only by the nag- 
ging, “You-know-you-promised-me-be- 
fore-we-were-married” method. 

Pin money earning is perhaps a more 
accurate description of what sometimes 
passes for real self-support. One charm- 
ing propagandist whom I admire from 
afar as the quintessence of feminism, had 
supported herself, her husband confided 
to me in a burst of ridicule of economic 
independence, just ten months out of 
their six and a half years of matrimony. 

Then there was the clerk in a public 
school where my work took me once a 
week. We had our illuminating conver- 
sation six months after her marriage. 
With a keen, feminine glance at my old 
slouchy hat she asked, “What do you do 
with your money, save it?” 

“No, I’m a poor saver,” I confessed, 
putting my hand behind my back to 
hide my venerale gloves. “When I’ve 
paid half the rent and grocery bill and 
bought my clothes, there’s precious lit- 
tle left. Then we go to the theatre a 
good deal.” 

“But doesn’t your husband pay all 
those things for you?” 

“Of course not; does yours?” 

“Coitinly.” 

“I’m _ disappointed,” I said. “I 
thought you were economically inde- 
pendent.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think it’s right to 
spoil a man,” she answered. “If I 
started out that way with Frank he 
might get to expecting me to keep it up 
and then where would I be? No, he 


understands that it’s his duty to sup- 
port me, and anything I earn is for my- 
self. He’s always after me to stay home 
and quit working, and every time I tell 
him ‘just one more week.’ I intend to 
hold my job all the year, but he doesn’t 
need to know it.” 

A glorious foundation of mutual trust 
and understanding on which to build life! 

Another so-called economically inde- 
pendent wife wrote novels that no pub- 
lisher seemed to want. With delight- 
ful naiveté she told me of her domestic 
arrangements on the subway, one day. 
“Have you heard the latest about me?” 
she asked joyfully. “I’m economically 
independent.” 

“What's your job?” I wet-blanketed. 

“No job, exactly, but listen,” went on 
the enthusiast. “One day last week at 
breakfast I told my husband how ter- 
rible it was that I, a perfectly able- 
bodied woman, should have to be sup- 
ported by him. He didn’t say much 
then, but that night he came home and 
told me that a syndicate had been or- 
ganized. ‘A syndicate?’ I asked. ‘Yes, 
a syndicate to promote your literary 
efforts. We are going to employ you 
to write novels for us for four hours a 
day, five days a week, and we are going 
to pay you a dollar and a half an hour 
for your work. And if you ever sell a 
novel you can pay us back. Meanwhile’ 
he said, ‘you must buy your clothes and 
food out of the thirty dollars a week. 
Of course you really ought to pay your 
share of the rent and half the maid’s 
wages, but as I prefer to live in a style 
that makes that impossible, I shall have 
to ask you to waive that detail.’ Isn’t 
it wonderful?” she asked ecstatically. 
“To think that I can be really self-re- 
specting at last! I wouldn’t go back to 
the old way for anything!” 


HESE are some of the imitation 

economic independencers that I have 
known. But I am ready and willing to 
believe any woman self supporting until 
she is proved a pin-money maker. The 
mother-teachers, bless their hearts, are 
the real thing, I am sure, especially 
those who are plucky enough to stand 
up and fight for their rights. And at 
long range the women of Europe are 
teaching us that no manner of useful 
labor lies beyond the capacity of wo- 
men. With what simplicity and con- 
fidence they are taking the work of the 
world into their own capable hands I 
can guess from my acquaintance with 
twenty immigrant Bohem‘an women in 
New York. These women never talk 
about economic independence, but prac- 
tise it as a matter of course fifty-two 
weeks in the year. Skilled cigarmaking 
is their trade, and they come joyously 
home to their cooking and cleaning quite 
as a lawyer goes to his golf. Their 
homes are the cleanest and sunniest in 
New York City and their children are 
invariably well cared for. 

Rapidly increasing is the number of 
women who find it unthinkable to ask 
another human being, whether father or 
husband, “Please may I have a new pair 
of shoes?” But self-respect is only one 
of the blessings of economic independ- 
ence. With it eomes freedom as only 
the strong are free, confidence and joy 
of living, and such comradeship between 
man and woman as never was known in 


all the history of the world. 
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Police Training in New York 


HEORETICALLY, the Court of 
First Instance in cities is a tribunal 
where a gentleman more or less 

versed in the law presides over the des- 
tinies of the vagrant, the automobile 
speeder and the woman of the street. 
In fact, the Court of First Instance is as 
often clad in blue and brass, and carries 
a night-stick, a revolver and a city guide. 
Few of us realize to what extent the 
policeman acts as the god from the 
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THIEF CHASERS ALSO TRAINED 
FOR FIRE DUTY 


Instructor illustrating how two men 
can reach the first landing of a fire 
escape with the aid of a ladder. 


machine to those smugly designated “the 
other half.” He must be the peacemaker 
as well as preserver of the peace, the 
lawgiver as well as the enforcer of law, 
the savior of life and, on occasion, the 
man who takes life. 

Time was when a proper death-deal- 
ing equipment and a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the difference between a felony 
and a misdemeanor was thought to be 
all the fledgling policeman needed. To- 
day most large cities have “schools” 
where they teach something of grammar 
and writing and a great deal of marks- 
manship. The “probationary,” survey- 
ing his beat for the first time with 
possessive eye, knows that if anything 
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happens it is “up to” him to crack 
somebody’s head. How well he has per- 
formed that duty our city hospital rec- 
ords will testify. 

In New York there is the dawn of a 
new order. Arthur Woods, police com- 
missioner, was a schoolmaster once, and 
he has an academic distaste for unnec- 
essary violence as well as an academic 
faith in the “educableness” of the average 
man. So he has established a real school 
for “rookies,” as the veterans of the 
force term the recruits—a school where, 
during three grueling months, those who 
have passed the medical and physical 
tests (on an average, forty out of a 
possible 150 applicants) are developed 
mentally and physically for the tasks 
ahead of them. 

A policeman learns a lot besides 
how to make an arrest and report it. 
Inspector Cahalane, who has charge 
of this work, has written a bulky 
text-book, now in press, for the use of 
the pupils. In addition to the usual 
classes, there are lectures by specialists 
on how to capture a “mob” of pick- 
pockets, how to give first aid to the in- 
jured, how to identify criminals, how to 
preserve finger prints where a crime has 
been committed. The classes are taken 
to the various courts to observe the pro- 
cedure there. They visit the Greek, the 
Italian, the Jewish, the Roumanian, the 
Chinese quarters. They are required to 
work at home evenings, and they are 
subjected to weekly examinations. 

The stress falls on the delicate science 
of not making arrests. Consider the 
case of the pushcart pedler. 

There are more than 15,000 of them in 
New York, they will tell you at Police 
Headquarters. Only about 300 are licen- 
sed. The city authorities do not deem it 
advisable to license more, for reasons of 
their own. The police, therefore, could 
make at least 14,700 arrests tomorrow, 
if they saw fit. They could arrest the 
licensed pedlers, too, in all human prob- 
ability, for infringement of one or an- 
other of the multitudinous ordinances 
directed at them. They see to it, in- 
stead, that these poor and _ useful 
merchants do not make nuisances of 
themselves, and there they stop. 

Let us suppose that a disheveled wo- 
man tells a policeman her husband has 
been beating her. If she charges assault 
to kill, it is a felony, and the policeman 
has authority to make an arrest with- 
out further ado. If the complaint is less 
serious, he may advise the woman to get 
2, warrant. Under the Woods schooling, 
he is likely to do neither. He will ac- 
company the woman to her home, see 
whether there are any children, whether 
the man is dangerously intoxicated, 
whether there is but one side to the 
quarrel. If the conditions seem not to 
be intolerable, he may say to the wife: 

“You arrest him. I will appear as a 
witness.” 

Even the wife who has been mis- 
treated thinks twice before she arrests 
her husband. And the husband thinks 

twice over the fact, before this not 
known” to him, that his wife, or any 








passerby, has the authority to arrest 
him, whether or not a policeman is pres- 
ent. That anyone may assume this 
police power—subject, of course, to sub- 
sequent action by the person arrested if 
an injustice has been done—is little 
known to the general public. 

“We pay these men while we are 
teaching them,” Inspector Cahalane told 
me. “That means that we’ve got to 
make each man worth at least $310 more 





YOUNG POLICE MUST ALSO BE 
FIREMEN 
Instructor at school for police recruits 
demonstrating the proper way to carry 
an inert body down a fire ladder. 


to the City of New York than when 
we began with him.” 

That is the commercial aspect of the 
new school, which is soon to be broad- 
ened with special courses for traffic men 
and lieutenants, and which is unique in 
this country in the scope it has taken 
already; but its real value cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. It in- 
creases the value of each man many 
fold by teaching him that his usefulness 
lies, not in his club, but in his head; 
and that, if he is to win distinction un- 
der Commissioner Woods, he must prove 
himself not merely a guardian of the 
peace but a genuine factor for public 
service and civic betterment. 
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Hits on the Stage 


HE most gratifying feature of the 

present theatrical season is the 

work of Miss Grace George. With 
an unusually capable company she has 
given New York, in the past two months, 
three plays of more than momentary in- 
terest. Both The New York Idea and 
The Liars pleased the public. But Miss 
George’s ardor for repertoire has not 
been dampened by popular success. With 
commendable energy she 
has added Bernard Shaw’s 
Major Barbara to her 
list. 

The danger in review- 
ing a Shaw comedy lies 
in the fact that Mr. 
Shaw himself is ever so 
much more _ interesting 
than his plays. What 
starts out to be the 
straightforward criticism 
of a comedy, is very apt 
to turn into a heated dis- 
sertation on Mr. Shaw’s 
attitude toward life. Two 
hundred words is about 
as far as a writer of aver- 
age self-restraint can get, 
before the “is he sin- 
cere?” proposition over- 
comes all good intentions 
of writing dramatic criti- 
cism. At various times 
Mr. Shaw _ has_ been 
proven a hypocrite, a 
clown, a martyr and an 
anarchist. As a subject 
he is inexhaustible. And 
what makes matters 
worse, he keeps writing 
away about himself no 
less feverishly than do his 
critics. 

In Major’ Barbara 
there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for a discourse on 
sincerity. The audience 
hears a character say, | 
“Nothing is ever done in 
this world until men are 
prepared to kill one an- 
other if it is not done.” It gasps self- 
consciously; and then starts wondering 
whether the author is jesting. Therein 
lies Mr. Shaw’s value; no matter the 
verdict on sincerity, he has made his 
audience think. That is better than 
writing strong crises or effective “cur- 
tains.” Any one who can start an aver- 
age audience thinking has done more 
than his share of the world’s work. 

Unfortunately, since Mr. Shaw writes 
plays, this simple solution is not enough. 
It is necessary to consider him not only 
as a thinker, but as a playwright. While 
every one may have his own pet idea 
of Mr. Shaw’s place in the divine scheme 
of things, all are more or less united 
on one point: he is no dramatist. Even 
the layman who has to pay for his thea- 
tre tickets knows this. He knows—from 
many reviews—that Shaw plays are “too 
talky,” too lengthy, and “utterly devoid 
of action.” He knows—from personal 
observation—that they never have 





“Major Barbara” 


catchy airs or comedians in green vests. 
As a result he watches the performance 
with a certain feeling of superiority. He 
is willing to acknowledge Bernard Shaw 
the thinker; but he has a friendly con- 
descension for Bernard Shaw the play- 
wright. Such an attitude is unfortunate. 
It is quite true that a Shaw play, Major 
Barbara, for example—has little in the 
nature of dramatic action, and less by 





Barbara: “Should you mind . . . ?” 
Adolphus: “Not at all.” 


way of dramatic form. But it is equally 
true that Major Barbara is strong, 
dramatically, in two important points: 
characterization and dialogue. Every 
character in the play is dramatic, in the 
sense that it acts well. Few of them are 
true to life; none of them, probably, are 
meant to be. Eleven of the total fifteen 
are interesting. This is entirely too op- 
timistic a view of humanity. Mr. 
Shaw’s characters do not live; but they 
act like wildfire. Which, in a play, is 
almost as important. 

Similarly, the lines that they speak 
are not real. “All religious organizations 
exist by selling themselves to the rich,” 
is not typical of a gunpowder merchant. 
No Salvation Army drummer, however 
exalted his former position, speaks of 
“drumming dithyrambs.” Mr. Shaw’s 
lines ace no more true to nature than 
his people; but, like the latter, they go 
well on the stage. 

Major Barbara is the story of a strug- 


gle between the religion of money and 
gunpowder and the religion of the Sal- 
vation Army. Andrew Undershaft is a 
manufacturer of munitions. For a num- 
ber of years his wife has been living apart 
from him, and has had the bringing up 
of the three children. The son is stodgy. 
One daughter, Barbara, is interesting. 
She is a major in the Salvation Army; 
the other is just a girl. Both of them 


being engaged, their 
mother is forced to call 
upon Undershaft for 


more money—in order 
that the daughters may 
suitably support their 
prospective husbands. 
Undershaft calls to make 
the necessary arrange- 
ments, and is introduced 
to his three children. He 
finds Barbara worth 
while. On her side, she 
is attracted by Under- 
shaft’s personality, and 
wishes to convert him 
from cannons to soul- 
saving. They strike a 
bargain: Undershaft 
agrees to attend a revival 
meeting, and his daughter 
consents to a trip through 
her father’s munitions 
plant. 

The scene in the West 
Ham Shelter of the Sal- 
vation Army is very ef- 
fective. Barbara is a 
hard worker; her fiancé, 
Adolphus, is no less zeal- 
ous, though he is more 
interested in Barbara 
than in saving souls. To 
put forward his ideas, Mr. 
Shaw introduces several 
interesting persons: a lit- 
tle street girl, two fake 
reformees, a bully and a 
wreck. Undershaft de- 
stroys his daughter‘s su- 
blime faith in the cause by 
showing her that the Army 
will accept his munitions-tainted money. 

In the last act Undershaft is given an 
opportunity to present his side of the 
case. He shows his daughter the clean- 
ly, idealistic conditions of his factory, 
and convinces her that here is a better 
field for her labors. His workmen, he 
says, offer a real test. They cannot be 
bribed by a crust of bread. But “their 
souls are hungry because their bodies 
are fed.” So Barbara accepts the chal- 
lenge, and Adolphus is given the manage- 
ment of the factory. 

Miss George did exceedingly well with 
the part of Barbara. Possibly she was 
not so Shavian as a Shaw heroine might 
be expected to be. But she gave a 
thoroughly earnest and entertaining per- 
formance. Earnest Lawford was a de- 
light in the part of Adolphus. And 
Louis Calvert, who had the réle of Un- 
dershaft in a London performance, gave 
as fine an exhibition of acting as Broad- 
way has seen in many days. 
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Winter and the Gun : 

im 

iss 

ing 

By HERBERT REED = 
te up 
fe lor 
NE does not have to be a Ralph  trap-shooter has heard of Lester German, The first amateur championship was for 
i, L. Spotts, or a younger member of _ who, if memory serves, was once a catch- held in December, 1909, but there was the 
k the tribe, to get the most out of er on the New York Baseball Club, and no championship the following year. For ho 
| the winter shooting. Mr. Spotts is no a pretty good catcher, too. German has the last five years the big shoot has been of 
' longer a champion, having lost his title won more than one big match at the held in the spring. There is every in- du 
| last year, nor has the younger Spotts clay targets. The newcomers from the dication that the title match will con- eve 
} ever been a champion, but it is only _ baseball ranks who are well known from _ tinue to be held in March or April. The the 
* necessary to mention the name of either one end of the land to the other are idea is that the winter matches are val- lisl 


to get action out of a clay target. The 
right quarterers and the left quarterers, 
not to mention the sealers at unknown 
angles, get away from the Spotts family 
as fast as they can. The point is that 
Spotts, Sr., and Spotts, Jr., represent the 
two extremes of trap-shooting. Perhaps 
Spotts, Jr., would object to being cailed 
the youngest expert with 


Christy Mathewson, Otis Crandall, per- 
haps the best natured man who ever 
entered the pitcher’s box, and Chief 
Bender, the Chippewa. Bender’s par- 
ticipation in the shooting game is not 
so very startling, for he has been a 
golfer for some time, and has the sports- 
man’s disposition, as have most of the 


uable in bringing out the best shots and 
eliminating those who would have little 
chance in any engagement of real class. 
In the course of these winter shoots 
there is also the opportunity to become 
accustomed to all sorts of backgrounds 
and all sorts of conditions, so that no 
matter where the title match is held, the 
survivor of the winter 





the gun, and perhaps 
Spotts, Sr., would not care 
to be called the oldest 
chaser of Blue Rocks. 
Yet they are to trap- 
shooting what the numer- 
ous pairs of youngsters 
and oldsters that played 
thirty-six holes at Tarry- 
town last year are to golf. 

Organized ‘trap-shoot- 
ing is not so new a sport 
as it would appear at 
first blush. Despite the 
fact that Spotts, Sr., has 
blazed away at 8000 
“birds” in a single match, 
the clay targets have 
been sprung for the 
delectation of the profes- 
sional for lo, these many 
years. As in other sports, 
records are broken year | 
by year. A new figure 
was set last spring, when 
George Lyon, the present 
titleholder, walked away 
with the tenth annual 
amateur tournament, 
scoring 192 out of a pos- 
sible 200. Mr. Spotts’ 
record of 191 lasted just 
the championship season, 
which, of course, is about 
the time that champion- 
ships are supposed to 
last, championships being 
popular. Yet Spotts, Sr., has been one of 
the most consistent scorers the game 
has seen. He has a record of breaking 
163 out of 180, which is no mean achieve- 
ment, and there is no telling what he 
will do when he faces the traps at this 
year’s championship. Like the present 
champion, Mr. Lyon, he is accustomed 
to shooting over water, both men being 
frequent contestants at the Travers 
Island traps, and not unfamiliar with 
those at Larchmont, others of the Sound 
clubs, and Ardsley on the Hudson. 

The professional game is as old as 
choke guns nearly, but the amateur 
sport began making history not so very 
long ago. Certain of the baseball play- 
_ ers who have felt the necessity of an 
outlet for their activities in the off sea- 
son have joined the amateur ranks, and 


shoot with considerable regularity. Every 
614 





Spotts, Sr., 


season is apt to maintain 
his best form. 

Among the previous 
holders of the amateur 
trophy are Charles H. 
Newcomb, of Philadel- 
phia, B. M. Higginson, 








who has blazed away at 8000 “birds” in a single 


match. 


members of his tribe. The same com- 
mand of nerves, the same “control” that 
most of the baseball experts, Hughey 
Jennings included, seem to think is ail 
but inseparable from the national game, 
is so very valuable in all sports that it 
is hardly surprising to find an expert in 
one game hungering for an outlet in 
another. 

That’s the word, “hungering.” And 
perhaps there is nothing better than 
trap-shooting to satisfy that hunger. 
The point is that it is a mistake to wait 
for the urge of another sport to drive 
one to the traps. The season is what 
one makes it, and “looking down a blue 
barrel” is as comfortable and pleasant 
and altogether good for the man who 
likes to have his mind and his muscles 
always at command, in November as 
in April. 








Jr., Harry Kahler, and 
John H. Hendrickson, 
who won the first cham- 
pionship in 1905. Wil- 
liam M. Foord, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, is al- 
so on the list. Until this 
year’s big shoot is held, 
however, all honors will 
} rest with Lyon, who, be- 
| sides being champion, is 
} also the holder of the 
season’s long run prize 
for breaking sixty-six 
straight. 

Once upon a time there 
was an objection to wo- 
men competing in the 
amateur championship. 
It was felt that they were 
too slow in moving from 
station to station, were 
certain to have no chance 
for first place, and there- 
| fore were merely nuisan- 
} ces. It is true that they 
have never competed up- 
on quite even terms with 
men, but they have lived 
down the imputation that 
they were hardly to be trusted with 
guns. They have been in recent years 
as up to dafe in “score courtesy” as men. 
It is no easy task to handle a big shoot 
but George J. Corbett, who has handled 
many, seems to find women no more 
troublesome than men. “I can see no 
reason,” said he the other day, “why 
women should not be allowed to compet« 
with men. There are many who can 
break 150 out of 200 targets, which 
ought to qualify any one to shoot any. 
where, regardless of sex.” 





FOOTBALL, of course, is out of season 

at least in the east, but there are no 
signs of a decline in the warfare between 
the American and the Rugby game in 
California. The honors, at this writing, 
are with the American game. The re- 
vival seems to have been well supported. 
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Palo Alto is the last stronghold of the 
imported game, and from Palo Alto are 
issued from time to time postcards call- 
ing the attention of the football world 
to the athletic isolation of Leland Stan- 
ford University. The more or less quiet 
uprising can hardly be suppressed in the 
long run. There are many men at Stan- 
ford who like to play Rugby football for 
the fun of it. It is a question, I think, 
how long they would play for the fun 
of it were the American game intro- 
duced. I doubt if Rugby football will 
ever take root in this country. One of 
the most ardent advocates of the Eng- 
lish game, whom I met on the Pacific 
Coast, Douglas Erskine, was a veteran 
of the famous Olympic Club of eleven 
years ago. and, I believe, in the heart 
of him an ardent admirer of the Ameri- 
can game. 


THE University of Pennsylvania is to 
have an amateur coach 


be continued; but these regattas, even 
with the dual races, do not absorb the 
rowing vitality of the American col- 
leges. Rowing is an expensive form of 
sport. In most cases it could not be 
supported without the helping hand of 
football. It is too good a sport, how- 
ever, to depend upon any other. Short 
races cost less time and less money, and 
therefore should be encouraged. Brown 
once had a crew. So did Wesleyan. So, 
also, Dartmouth. There is no reason why 
these institutions should not resume 
rowing save one. That one is expense. 
They cannot afford to send boats to 
Poughkeepsie, especially since the 
stewards have, in their short-sighted 
way, abandoned the two-mile race for 
fours. Any college that produced a four 
nowadays would be put to it to find a 
course upon which to row, and an op- 
ponent, out of the club class, with which 
to compete. 


the presence of remarkable material, 
good coaching, and keen knowledge of 
all sports. There was an idea prevalent 
that “Yale spirit,” whatever that was, 
had something to do with success. I be- 
lieve it had. I believe too that the old 
Yale spirit is not dead, but dormant. 
One does not have to shoulder a 
lieve it had. I believe too that the old 
days, to be a real Yale man, but one 
does have to make a more serious ob- 
jection than is noticeable nowadays to 
himself being shouldered off said side- 
walk. The “passive interference” of 
Tom Shevlin is an old story. So also 
is the anything but passive interference 
of the same Shevlin. Guy Nickalls is 
today more of a Yale man: than many 
another Eli. 


APROPOS of this same elusive thing 

called “spirit,” it is interesting to 
note just what the revival of football 
has done for Columbia. I 





—amateur for the first year 
at least. It seems imma- 
terial whether he is a pro- 
fessional or an amateur. Can 
he teach rowing? There is 
every reason to believe that 
he can. He has turned out 
splendid Argonaut crews that 
have had more than their 
share of victory. The ma- 
terial at Pennsylvania is 
plentiful, just as it almost al- 
ways has been. Last year 
was an exception. There re- 
main critics of Vivian Nick- 
alls, great oarsman and splen- 
did coach. Just what there 
was to criticize about Vivian 
Nickalls is difficult in the ex- 
treme to understand. I can- 
not but believe that the 
younger brother was some- 
thing of a help to the elder, 
waterwise as the latter may 
be, in his handling of last 
year’s Yale crew. Guy Nick- 
alls profited not a little from 
the coaching of Vivian. 


HERE has been talk of the 
institution of a real 
“Henley” regatta in this 
country. It is bound to come. 
Whether the races are held at 
Poughkeepsie, Saratoga, or 
New London, or perhaps Car- 
negie Lake, matters not a great 
deal. The great need is for shorter races 
for more men. It is possible, but not nec- 
essarily probable, that the Poughkeepsie 
Regatta will endure, and it is fairly cer- 
tain that the annual meeting between 
Harvard and Yale at New London will 





The younger Spotts has never been a champion, but mention 
of his name gets action out of a clay target. 


E's 


favorite question these days, 
, “What is the matter with Yale?” 
Yale’s standing has been measured, in 
the popular sense, by her success in 
sports. There was a feeling, however, 
that that success was due not solely to 


have been going up to Morn- 
ingside Heights for many 
years, but never until this fall 
have I seen anything like the 
gathering of Columbia old- 
timers. I am, of course, 
prejudiced. Ah, but so are 
the old Columbia graduates, 
apparently. Rowing is a great 
sport, and Columbia is rich 
in rowing traditions, but the 
biggest impetus to all college 
sports comes from the grid- 
iron game, resuscitated this 
year with so much sanity at 
Morningside. 





FPPORESTALLING any criti- 

cism of a sectional na- 
ture, and thereby, I hope, 
cutting down the mail from 
Seattle and points east, I 
should like to go on record 
as maintaining that football 
} and other games are played 
not between the east and the 
west, the north and _ the 
} south, but between particular 
institutions, which, it is to be 
hoped, have some reason for 
maintaining athletic relations. 
Some day, perhaps, some col- 
lege of the far west and some 
college of the far east will find 
a way to meet upon what in 
every way might be consid- 
ered even terms. Until that 
day, not at the moment on the calendar, 
we shall have the same inconclusive re- 
sults of intersectional matches, as al- 
ways. In the meantime we shall 
have to be satisfied with things as they 
are. 


Winter Nocturne: Subway Exit 


FROM underground come creeping forth the gnomes 
Who toiled by day to spin the cloth of gold 


On many looms. 


Anon, a gust of cold 


Attacks the rout and sweeps them to their homes. 
—E iss LIEBERMAN, 





Why Are National Forests? 


By W. P. LAWSON 
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Old burn on Coconino National Forest near Flagstaff, Arizona. This is an example of the destruction caused by fires 


before the Forest Service fire preventive system was put in force. 


HEN Columbus anticipated pres- 
ent-day advice and saw America 
first, he was doubtless unmindful 

of the fact that the forests of the terri- 
tory called later the United States 
contained timber in quantity and variety 
far beyond that upon any area of sim- 
ilar size in the world. It has been 
estimated that those early forests 
covered 850,000,000 acres (over 1,300,000 
square miles) and bore a stand of not 
less than 5,200,000,000,000 feet of 
merchantable timber. No wonder wood 
seemed to the early settlers inexhaustible 
and more of a liability, in bulk, than an 
asset! 

Demand, nevertheless, has crept up to 
and passed supply. The present rate of 
American cutting is three times the an- 
nual growth of our forests. And of the 
five great original forest regions, the 
eastern, southern, central, Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific, the eastern and south- 
ern are, comparatively speaking, nearing 
exhaustion, the great pineries of the lake 
states are coming to the end of their 
yield, and heavy inroads have been-made 
upon the supply of commercially val- 
uable timber throughout all parts of 
the country. 

Of course there are a few trees left: 
approximately 550,000,000 acres of 
them; they cover about a quarter of 
the United States. We are dealing in 
big figures; but the principles of 
mathematics hold notwithstanding, and 
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it is easy to calculate that if three times 
the amount of wood growing is cut each 
year, it will not be an eternity before 
saws and axes are no longer of any great 
utility. 

We take from our forests yearly, in- 
cluding waste in logging and in manu- 
facture, more than 30,000,000 cubic feet 
of wood, valued at over $1,875,000,000. 
Among the soft woods in 1913 the pro- 
duction of yellow pine lumber amounted 
to about 15,000,000,000 feet. Douglas 
fir of the northwest held second place, 
with nearly 5,500,000,000 feet; white 
pine with 2,500,000,000 feet ranked 
third, though less was produced than in 
the preceding year. Oak was first 
among hardwoods with three and one- 
fifth billion feet and was followed in 
order by maple, red gum, tulip, poplar, 
chestnut, birch and beech. 

At present writing forests privately 
owned contain some four-fifths of the 
nation’s standing timber; the national 
forests one-fifth. It was the gradual 
but inevitable decrease in our total 
forested area and the eventual prospect 
of a timber famine which first drew the 
attention of the government to the advis- 
ability of setting aside certain portions 
of the public lands as forest reserves to 
be administered under recognized for- 
estry principles. And it is with a 
thought for the needs of the future as 
well as the demands of today that the 
United States Forest Service, in charge 








of these areas, is working out its prob- 
lems. 

In fact, from February 1, 1905, when 
the forests were transferred from th 
jurisdiction of the Department of tli 
Interior to that of the Department 0! 
Agriculture, the Service has been work- 
ing overtime on the job of measuring 
and classifying the various resources of 
the forests, exploring and mapping their 
300,000 square miles of country. an 
administering them in as fair and busi 
nesslike a manner as it could. And in 
a little over ten gears the Service (1 
first under the direction of ‘ifford 
Pinchot, later with Henry S. Graves as 
Forester) has performed a task trul) 
herculean. 

The Forest Service has in that time 
worked out a set of scientific forestry 
principles which direct forest manage- 
ment, has reduced the fire danger 01 
government’ areas to a minimum, has 
opened up hundreds of thousands o/ 
acres of wild and formerly inaccessible 
mountain country through the con- 
struction of roads, trails and telephone 
lines, and has sold and leased timber, 
range, water-power sites and othe1 
forest uses as these were applied for, 
until during the fiscal year of 1913 the 
sum of $2,500,000 was paid in for bene- 
fits received. It has also (and this is 
for many reasons no unimportant mat- 
ter) secured and trained a body of pub- 
lic servants, for the most part young 
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men, which will compar: very, very 
favorably with the personvel of any or- 
ganization, public or private, in the 
world. “The spirit of the Forest Ser- 
vice,” a familiar slogan to all forest 
officers, expresses something fine and 
unselfish and full of the better sort of 
efficiency. It is a spirit instinct with 
loyalty and the wish for honorable ser- 
vice. 

In 1913 over 495,000,000 feet of na- 
tional forest timber, worth more than 
$1,075,000, was cut under sale by dif- 
ferent purchasers. Contracts were 
closed with six thousand individual 
purchasers for the sale of more than two 
billion feet of timber worth about 
$4,500,000, to be removed during a pe- 
riod of years. Over 121,000,000 feet of 
timber, worth $121,000, were given away 
to 38,000 settlers, miners and others to 
develop their farms and 
claims. More than 
1,550,000 cattle, horses 
and swine, and 7,860,000 
sheep and goats were 
grazed on forest ranges 
by 27,000  stockmen. 
Seventy-six power plants, 
800 hotels, rest houses 
and summer resorts, and 
1400 stores and other 
business buildings were 
operating on the forests 
under permit. One thou- 
sand seven hundred new 
mining claims were pat- 
ented within the forests, 
where the total mining 
population was more tnan 
24,000. Twenty thousand 
permanent settlers oc- 
cupied farms within the 
forest boundaries. One 
and a half million camp- 
ers, hunters and other 
pleasure-seekers used the 
forests as recreation 
grounds. 


| % 
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Two thousand four hundred and sev- 
enty-two fires were extinguished during 
the year by forest officers. Four thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-six preda- 
tory animals, including mountain lions, 
coyotes, and wolves were killed to pro- 
tect stock grazing on the forests. More 
than three hundred and fifty miles of 
road, 275 miles of fire line, 3,800 miles 
of telephone line, and 2,600 miles of 
trail were built. Thirty thousand acres 
of burned-over land were sown or 
planted to young trees. 

In the conduct of its business the Ser- 
vice lays continual stress upon the prin- 
ciples which underlie and inform its 
various activities. ‘You will see to it,” 
runs the letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Forester—the letter 
defining policy, “that the water, wood 
and forage of the reserves are conserved 


and wisely used for the benefit of the 
homebuilder first of all, upon whom de- 
pends the best permanent use of lands 
and resources alike. The continued pros- 
perity of the agricultural, lumbering,’ 
mining and livestock interests is directly 
dependent upon a permanent and acces- 
sible supply of water, wood and forage, 
as well as upon the present and future 
use of these resources under business- 
like regulations enforced with prompt- 
ness, effectiveness and common sense. In 
the management of each reserve local 
questions will be decided upon local 
grounds; the dominant industry will be 
considered first, but with as little re- 
striction to minor industries as may be 
possible; sudden changes in industrial 
conditions will be avoided by gradual 
adjustment after due notice, and when 
conflicting interests must be reconciled 
the question will always 








Burning brush under observation to “clean house” on a forest be- 


fore the fire season begins. 


be decided from the 
standpoint of the great- 
est good to the greatest 
number in the long run.” 

That these admonitions 
have been heeded is best 
proven by the fact that 
local residents have 
turned from their skepti- 
cism to an ungrudging 
acceptance of the Ser- 
vice’s aims. What chiefly 
remains today of the bit- 
ter antagonism of a dec- 
ade or so ago is an oc- 
casional feeble wail from 
anachronistic highway- 
men of the cult of Some- 
thing-for-Nothing. And 
these, even, realizing the 
expensive futility of their 
efforts, are losing heart of 
hope. The notes of their 
swan song sound thin and 
faint—the swan song 
of the “good old” graft- 
full days. 
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Shrapnel and Christmas Trees 


The Christmas spirit does not stop at trenches. Our illustration shows two German soldiers on the battle 
line. Their government has presented them with new coats and boots, and, with a certain irony, added a 
Christmas tree to make the day seem more joyous. 
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Of a Fighting Clan 


OLONEL THOMAS RAMSDEN 
“gently stroked his goatee and 
talked war. He had been doing 
that for a long time, ever since those 
bloodshotted years when he had served 
with a gallant regiment and won his title. 
No one ever questioned his bravery, no 
one ever doubted his patriotism, no one 
ever talked to him of universal peace and 
disarmament, for he was a fighting man, 
clean through to the bone. 

On this particular evening his auditors 
were more attentive to what he said 
than ever before, for the long talked- 
of war had come and the nation had 
raised itself up to meet it with fervid 
patriotism. 

The call had been made for troops, 
men and more men had been asked for. 

Flags were flying everywhere. 

Men talked of the grandeur of the 
race, of its ancient fighting spirit; women 
sighed and raised their hand tremulously 
to their throats to ease something that 
clutched them there. 

“The nation,” the Colonel was saying, 
“has too long remained passive and 
supine. The enemy has spent years in 
preparing; we have frittered away our 
time on sordid things. But though we 
be unprepared, though our navy be a 
travesty and our army a rabble, we will 
go forth, gentlemen, bravely, glad of 
the chance and lick them, yes, lick them, 
by Gad with our bare hands if needs be.” 

Then he looked at his withered old 
hands and sighed. His days of fighting 
were over; he could only exhort, only 
send forth to the field and the trenches 
his only boy, Tom. He smiled and 
thanked God he had him to send. 

“My boy,” he said softly, “goes to- 
morrow, and my only regret is that 
he is the only one I have to send.” 

The way he said it gripped and 
thrilled his auditors. 

Burton, who was quite as old as he, 
but had never married, sighed and then 
locked his old fingers and rubbed them 
together gently as though to drive the 
chill of age from the joints. 

“He’s a fine lad, Colonel; a fine lad, 
the finest I know,” he said. “He’ll make 
a good soldier; his father’s son; but he’s 
all you have and it’s a pity he has to 
go, now, when he’s such a comfort to 
you and Annie.” 

The Colonel blinked his eyes for a 
moment, but only a moment. He 
straightened up proudly and said: “Fine 
as he is, good as he is, much as I love 
him, I glory in the chance to give him 
to his country; to send him out to fight 
for the old flag. God, how I wish I 
could go with him, to march and fight 
by his side; to the end, no matter what 
it might be.” 

And he meant quite all he said and 
more. 


[IN A little room in a fine old house, 

with quaint little gables, and great 
noble trees all around it, a beautiful old 
lady was packing the kit of the soldier 


By HARRY INNESS SILLIMAN 


boy who was going forth to answer his 
country’s call in the morning She stood 
beside a canopied bed. It had been her 
grandmother’s. Qn it she had given 
birth to the boy, Tom. She seemed to 
feel again the pain of the travail, seemed 
again to go down through the valley of 
the shadows to the dark river; seemed 
again to hear its waves lapping the 
shore; seemed again to come back out 
of the shadows to hear that she would 
live, she who had married late in life 
and had feared, with a cold, icy fear, 
what childbirth would mean to her; 
seemed again to hear the cry of that 
little purple bit of soft humanity they 
placed in her arms and told her was all 
her own. Oh, the great joy, the inde- 
scribable relief of the moment, how well 
she remembered them. And the boy, 
how he had thrived; how fine and 
strong and manly he had grown; what 
rare good chums they had been. How 
great his love; how deep his devotion; 
how wonderful his thoughtfulness. 

Her husband had always been good to 
her; she never doubted the depth 
of his love; but always she regarded 
him with a certain awe and timidity; 
the gentleness, the tenderness she craved 
had to come from the boy, for her hus- 
band was austere, stern, a patriotic 
zealot; a fighting man to the bone. 


GHE pushed back a wisp of silvery hair 

and went on with her work. How 
often she had prepared the boy for his 
little fishing and camping pilgrimages; 
she knew just what he needed. It had 
been such a pleasure for her to plan for 
his pleasure; it seemed as though she 
were going to share it all with him. A 
tear fell upon a little pile of snow-white 
handkerchiefs. It was different now; 
she was sending him forth to she knew 
not what. A wave of rebellion swept 
over her. Had she begotten him to go 
from her in this way? Had she borne 
that terrible pain, withstood that awful 
stress, loved him, worshiped him to give 
him up as food for the guns? Some- 
thing seemed to lift the weight of the 
years from her shoulder; she straight- 
ened up and in her eyes there was the 
fire of a great protest. 

From outside there came the sound 
of the drums and a great and mighty 
cheer. A realization of her heiplessness 
struck her like a cruel blow, and she 
sank sobbing by the bedside. 

From the lower floor there came a 
cheery call: “Mother, mother, dear.” 

With a great effort she calmed herself 
and answered: “Yes, Tommy, here I 
am,” and she went forth to meet her 
boy. 

“Oh, mumsy,” he cried, “I was just 
over to say good-by to General Brevort. 
He’s stronger this evening and they had 
him out on the porch in his chair. He 
talked fine to me, mother, said I was 
my father’s son and that I would likely 
come back and make the laurel wreath 
wither on his brow. Oh, mother, it’s 
great to be told I’m like father and that 


I’m going to be brave and fine like him, 
‘measure up to the traditions of my 
race,’ that’s what the General said.” 

“Of course, it’s fine, my boy, my great, 
brave boy,” she whispered as she pushed 
back his brown hair and kissed him on 
the brow, “but what of mother back 
here at nome without you? Had you 
thought of that?’ 

His arms tightened about her and his 
brave young voice quavered in spite of 
his efforts to hold it steady. “Of 
course I have thought of that, mumsy,” 
he whispered, “thought of it so much 
today; but somehow I forgot it all when 
General Brevort spoke to me as he did. 
Sometimes, mother, I feel that I should 
not go and leave you; I almost do not 
want to go. But I must conquer that, 
must I not, mother dear, for that is 
cowardice and there never was a coward 
by my name, that’s what father says.” 

The mother sighed. “Yes, you must 
conquer it, my boy,” she agreed. Then, 
after a moment, she hugged him hungrily 
and whispered, “But, you don’t tell your 
father this, promise me you'll not forget 
it entirely?” 

“T’ll never forget it, mother,” he sob- 
bed on her breast just as he had always 
done in the bygone days when he was 
taken to task and asked by her to prom- 
ise never to commit an offense again. 

Then she led him gently into her 
room and side by side they knelt and 
prayed to the God they loved and feared. 


wits the dawn he marched away and 

the last thing he saw as he turned on 
the brow of the hill was his father 
standing straight and stern, spartan to 
the core, with hand raised in salute, 
while by his side stood the little woman 
in gray, swaying like a frail reed. She 
seemed to see him turn even at that 
great distance and waved her hand 
bravely. Then, her last supreme effort 
at containment exhausted, she tottered 
toward the door. 


THE summer had waned and autumn 
had come. From out along the far- 
flung battle lines there came diurnally 
news of great slaughter. The little wo- 
man in the Ramsden home was now 
only a wisp of her former frail self. 
Now and then there came to her letters 
from her boy at the front. She read 
and reread them and kissed the paper 
on which they were written until the 
writing became obliterated. What de- 
lightful, boyish letters they were; brave, 
all of them, but between the lines the 
mother’s intuition read much that sick- 
ened and saddened her. He asked so 
often about his dog, “Dot.” Did he 
still chase the muskrats down along the 
willows; had the cherries in the old yard 
thrived; did old Matilda, the cook, still 
bake those turn-overs he loved? ; 
The boy was homesick; he would not 
admit it to himself; he would not have 
thought of telling her; but, unknowing- 
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ly, he told her in every letter he wrote. 

His letters to his father were the let- 
ters of a soldier; he told of camp life, of 
days and nights in the trenches, of this 
movement, of that movement; he told 
of official incompetency; of blunders as 
he saw them, and of the brilliancy of 
charges and maneuvers; he played the 
war game with the old soldier because 
he knew him to be a fighting man. 

He opened his heart to his mother, 
for he knew she would understand. 

And then one bleak day there came a 
new list of the dead, longer than any 
that had preceded it—and his name led 
all the rest. He had died bravely, glori- 
ously, at the head of a charge, right up 
with the colors; died as befitted a Rams- 
den. 

The Colonel carried the news to his 
wife; carried in sorrow, but with the 
pride of sacrifice that Priam must have 
shown when he brought Hector home. 
He sought to soothe her by telling her 
that the War Department had given 
honorable mention of their boy; tried 


to tell her what that meant; tried to, not 
knowing that what meant much to him 
meant nothing to her. 

He had thought the blow would kill 
her, but it did not. She sat quietly until 
he had finished and then asked him to 
leave her. Softly he withdrew. He had 
never understood her; he did not under- 
stand her now. 

He wandered out of the house and to 
the home of General Brevort. The old 


soldier was in his library, a gouty foot 


propped on a hassock. 

“Colonel,” he said, “it is sad, sad 
news; too bad, too bad, but he died his 
father’s son just as I told him he would. 
You should feel proud, Colonel, proud 
that God privileged you to give such 
a boy to your country; he was worthy 
of his race and his name.” 

“He died,” the Colonel said, head 
thrown back, eyes dry of tears, “as I 
would he should die if die he had to— 
up with the colors.” 


Beside the old canopied bed the 


mother knelt. “Oh, God,” she prayed, 
“take me home to my boy. He 
died and I know not where he lies. They 
say I should be proud that he died as he 
did. If he had to die, oh, God, why 
could he not have died in the arms that 
nursed him as a babe, sheltered him as 
a boy and strengthened him as a man? 
—What are the quarrels of nations to 
me, his mother?—He wanted to stay 
with me; he would have given me his 
love, his care and his devotion all my 
days, and his eyes would have been the 
last to look into mine, when Thou called 
me home.——I am going to sleep, God, 
here beside the bed on which I bore him. 
—Let me awake with Thee, oh, God, and 
my boy.” 

The Colone) found her when he came 
home with General Brevort’s words ring- 
ing like a pean in his ears. 

He marveled that death had mold- 
ed such a beautiful smile upon her 
lips. 

He could not understand, for he was 
only a fighting man, 


A Moving-Picture Library 


GENERATION hence the young 
people of lowa will study the 
history of their state with the aid 
of the kinetographic art, as the result of 
the founding of the first moving-picture 
library for purely historical purposes. 
This new library marks another step for- 
ward in the work of the collector of his- 
torical documents and objects, as it will 
enable the student of history in the 
future to visualize the important hap- 
penings of the present history-making 
epoch in Iowa. Before many years 
nearly every state in the union will have 
its moving-picture library, in the opinion 
of prominent educators and moving-pic- 
ture men. 

The founder of the Iowa library is 
Edgar R. Harlan, curator of the Histor- 
ical Department of Iowa, who, already, 
has collected more than 50,000 feet of 
film in which are depicted scores of cur- 
rent event matters which have happened 
within the last three years. To this col- 
lection will be added other Iowa pic- 
tures taken in the coming years. 

School-children fifty years from today 
will be able to understand more clearly 
present-day customs and manners when 
they see thrown upon the screen some of 


By 0. R. GEYER 


the many events that held the attention 
of their forefathers. Lovers of athletics 
will find much to interest them in the 
films depicting some of the more im- 
portant football games played early in 
the twentieth century. The advanced 
position of their state in the world of 
agriculture will be better appreciated 
when they see how 250,000 Iowans gath- 
ered each year at the state capital to 
celebrate a successful crop year. 

One of the films in the library shows 
the great Keokuk dam in operation. 
Another presents in a striking manner 
the annual “million dollar” livestock 
parade at the state fair, one of the great- 
est exhibitions of fine livestock in the 
world. Street scenes from all the im- 
portant cities constitute an important 
part of the library, which also includes 
scenes taken in some of the more im- 
portant factories and industrial plants. 
When the student of sociology of the lat- 
ter half of the present century desires 
to inquire into the progress of the better 
babies movement, he can have recourse 
to this moving-picture library, instead 
of searching through volumes of musty 
reports in another section of the build- 
ing. 


The value of moving pictures in 
school work has been demonstrated in 
many ways in recent years, but perhaps 
the most unusual use to which the moy- 
ing-picture camera has been put was the 
filming of a major operation in one of 
the Des Moines, Iowa, hospitals. The 
surgeon who had this picture taken has 
used it extensively in instructing his 
own pupils and has found it so valuable 
in this respect that he plans to add to 
his library films depicting other opera- 
tions. 

As rapidly as the films lose their com- 
mercial value they are turned over to 
the historical department by the film 
companies of the state. They are stored 
away in airtight tin containers in stecl 
vaults kept at the proper temperature. 
These films may be recalled at any time 
they regain any commercial value, but 
otherwise they become the property of 
the library and may be lent to schools 
and societies for educational purposes. 
Calendars will be made of the various 
subjects treated in each film, or the films 
may be cut into as many sections as 
there are different subjects and cata- 
logued accordingly. This feature of the 
library plan is yet to be worked out. 


War-Time Christmas 


LE? by a star, a golden star, 
The youngest star, an olden star, 
Here the kings and the shepherds are, 


Akneeling on the ground. 


What did they come to the inn to see? 

God in the Highest, and this is He, 

A baby asleep on His mother’s knee 
And with her kisses crowned. 


By JOYCE KILMER 


Now is the earth a dreary place, 


A troubled place, a weary place. 
Peace has hidden her lovely face 


And turned in tears away. 


* Yet the sun, through the war-cloud, sees 
Babies asleep on their mothers’ knees. 
While there are love and home—and these— 

There shall be Christmas Day. 
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The Woodworker of Galilee 


RS. SPENCER TRASK, with the 
collusion of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, has appeared in what is 

publicly announced to be “An Answer 
to the Bouck White Book.” Her The 
Mighty and the Lowly openly assails my 
portrait of Jesus as a working-man and 
a stirrer up of the working masses of 
his day in the Call of the Carpenter. 
The name of both author and publisher 
give to this attack upon me a dignity 


By BOUCK WHITE 


most, that the picture of Jesus as a 
sweet-souled poet or a_high-thinking 
philosopher, is unable to account for the 
persistency of the following which was 
raised up after him, nor for the intense 
reaction against himself in his lifetime. 
So far from Katrina Trask’s attack 
upon me having succeeded, she fails 
even to grasp the fundamental position 
I assume. If my Call of the Carpenter 
is original at any point it is in the ex- 


world’s thought. I show that the clew 
of the success of the Roman Empire, 
which clew had been sought so earnestly 
by historians, is to be found in the realm 
of the economic. The Roman Empire 
was the system at work in the ancient 
world. She did not conquer nations; 
she annexed them by means of coalition 
with the local capitalist group in each 
country. In each, until the Romans ap- 
peared to preach this doctrine of solidar- 
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that merits attention. 
reason still the thing is worthy of com- 
It is a proof of the fascination of 
Jesus for the modern mind. 


ment. 


too much to say that 
a large part of the 
controversy of the 
future is going to be 
centred upon the 
Galilean. Jesus has 
become more than a 
personage; he is an 
institution. And in 
the war of classes 
that is impending, 
the side that cap- 
tures him will have 
achieved a stroke of 
stratagem of the first 
magnitude. In this 
connection it is of 
interest to note that 
the author of this at- 
tack upon me is one 
born and bred in the 
privileged class. 
From private car to 
coach waiting to re- 
ceive her, her life 
has been one of lux- 
urious state. Prob- 
ably her feet have 
not touched the 
ground more often 
than have my feet 
trodden carpets of 
velvet and Persian 
rugs. So that she in 
claiming Jesus for 
the aristocracy, is 
bringing forth after 
her kind, as I in 
claiming him for the 


disinherited, am 
bringing forth after 
my kina. 


As to the details in 
her attack, they need 
not long detain us. 
Her position seems to 
be the one taken by 
Ernest Renan in his 
Life of Jesus. She 
makes him to be a 
sweet and joyous 
spirit, meeting his 
death because of 
some _ unpleasant 
things he said and 
some truths that he 
blabbed. It is con- 
ceded, even by those 
who admire Renan 


But for a deeper 


It is not 


planation I give of the Roman Empire. 
I venture to believe that that part of 
the book is going to be the main con- 
tribution which it 


will make 


of property 
boundaries, 
to the 


ity of capital, the oneness of the interest 

irrespective of national 
the capital classes in the 
various countries had been pillaging 















































The most successful of all the new magazines 
Don’t Be a Social Back Number— 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our 
time; if you are removed from its magnetic influences; 
if, despite your youth, you are becoming an old fogey, 
or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore; if 
your joie de vivre is dying at the roots—then you must 
read Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be nimble-witted 
and agile-minded again—the joy of the picnic—the life 
of the grill-room—sunshine in the home. 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you to 
ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 


Don't settle down comfortably in the ooze. The world is moving, 
moving on all eight cylinders—some folks are even moving on 





We Promise You, Solemnly 
that Vanity Fair is not 
just one more magazine, or 
even anew magazine ofan 
old kind—but an ALTO- 
GETHER NEW KIND OF 
MAGAZINE. It's an en- 
tertaining Magazine for 
Moderns. 

We are not going to print 
any pretty girls’ heads on 
its covers. We are going 
to spare you the agony of 
sex discussions. We shall 
publish no dreary serial 
stories. No diaries oftravel. 
No hack articles on pre- 
paredness No gloom. No 
problem stories. No arti- 
cles on tariff, or irrigation, 
or railroad rates, or pure 
food, or any other statisti- 
cal subject. 


Condé Nast Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield 
Editor 


25 Cents a 
Three Dollars a Year 


twelve—and you might 


ust as well move along with them. 


Don't stall yourself on life’s highroad and be satisfied to take 


everybody else’s dust. 


Hop up and take a little joy ride on 


the red and yellow band-wagon—Vanity Fair’s band-wagon. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


THE STAGE: First-night and behind- 
the-scenes views of the newest plays— 
with portraits. 
THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories 
and portraits of the new singers, com- 
sers, conductors and whatever is new 
about the old ones. 
THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criti- 
cisms of pictures, architecture, books, 
sculpture. 
HUMOR: The most original eo — 
ing young wr nists. 
PEOPLE 
of celebrities who help make New York 
a brilliant, fascinating merry-go-round. 
SPORTS: An illustrated panorama of 
golf, tennis, football, racing, polo anda 
dozen other outdoor and indoor sports, 








ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By intel- 
ly dcritics. 




















Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 
You think nothing, in your poor deluded way—of paying $2.00 for 
a theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel, but you can secure, for 
$1.00 (half the cost of a single theatre ticket, and less than the 
cost of a single novel) an entire winter of Vanity Fair and with 
it more entertainment than you can derive from dozens of sex 
plays or a shelf full of problem novels. 


PARIS AND LONDON: The latest <i- (i 
verting newsirom the Europeancapitals, 
DANCING: Outdoor dances, indoor If you want your brain 
dances, rhythmic dances, c powdered and well groomed 
FASHIONS: From Paris, London and  ## months, just tear off, fill in 
New York for all discriminating men and the little coupon belou 
and women. 
DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs 
of the best-bred dogs and the best-built 
motors, with descriptions and timely 
discussion of them. 
SHOPPING: Anindextothebestshops, a 
what they sell, and a shopping offer that >> 
is boundtoi alert dwomen, ‘3 +5 
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each other. The senatorial oligarchy of 
one nation would declare war against a 
neighboring nation, looking to the spoils 
of battle to defray the expenses of the 
campaign. 

Revenue was the thing around which 
all her life revolved, and she brought 
these others to the same way of think- 
ing. Rome showed to the privileged class 
in each country that in competing among 
themselves they were likely to meet with 
the fate of the two men in the fable 
who, disputing with each other for the 
exclusive ownership of the beast, looked 
up to see the ass running away from 
both of them. The civil wars in Rome 
herself had had this as their motive, the 
patricians and plebs endlessly squabbling 
as to who should enjoy the wealth that 
was being created by the slave class. “Let 
us cease to exploit one another, and 
together exploit the working class,” now 
was Rome’s proposal. 

The idea came at the psychological 
moment. The slave class, estimated by 
Gibbon at sixty millions—an entire half 
of the world’s population—was straining 
at all the hatches of the slaver and 
threatening at any moment to break out 
from the hold and win a share of the 
sunshine and open space up on deck. 
Rome had felt the pressure on her own 
hatchway even more than the other mas- 
ters of the vessel. Her restive slave 
class was becoming more restive. She 
had erected a statue to “Quiet,” and 
had tried the experiment of making 
Contentment into a religious cult. In 
vain. The seething at the bottom of 
society was becoming ever more turbu- 
lent. Spartacus, a few years before, had 
shown how a revolt could be conducted, 
and the object lesson was fresh in mind 
—a star of hope in the sky of every 
slave, a portent in the sky of every own- 
er of slaves. Escaping with his compan- 
ions from the slave stable at Capua, 
where they were being fattened for the 
amphitheatre, he had entrenched him- 
self in the crater of an extinct volcano. 
From thence he issued a proclamation 
of universal freedom. Slaves from plan- 
tations round about flocked: to his 
standard. He became the head of a 
revolution. Rome sent armies against 
him one after another, only to see them 
come back defeated. For two inter- 
minable years Spartacus maintained the 
war. At last he was destroyed, but not 
until he had struck chill into the spinal 
jelly of every owner of human flesh in 
the Roman state. Furthermore, there 
was constant fear lest there might arise 
more fools like the Gracchi, patrician 
traitors to their class, and incite the 
populace to demands of justice. A meas- 
ure had been proposed in the Roman 
Senate to dress slaves in a uniform 
livery, so as to distinguish them from 
freemen. It was killed straightway by 
the argument that this would disclose to 
the slaves their numerical strength. We 
ean credit Tacitus, therefore, when he 
says that the fear of slave insurrection 
was chronic. 

Accordingly, Rome’s proposal of a 
league of the capitalist class everywhere 
was greeted with instant favor. And the 
empire was formed. It was an Intimi- 
dation Trust, Rome, as promoter of the 
new corporation, being its master spirit 
and taking a promoter’s profit. It was 
an oligarchy of oligarchies, Formerly 


each of them had maintained an army of 
its own. Now these were rolled into one, 
with an Imperator at its head. By 
means of uniform dress, weapons, tac- 
tics, and organization, the united armies 
were disciplined into a fighting unit of 
high efficiency. Great causeways were 
built, for celerity in mobilizing the 
legions. These roads were paved with 
flat stones, so as to make for swift 
marching. They were carried straight 
across the landscape, cutting through 
mountains, and carrying over valleys on 
great archways. No expense was spared 
in shortening distances—the reach of the 
entire military force into the district of 
every member of the corporation was 
the heart of the system. Let a local 
prince or princeling in any part of the 
empire send in a call for help against his 
mutinous subjects, within forty-eight 
hours there would glitter on the horizon 
the spear flash of the gathering legions, 
bearing down upon that spot from every 
quarter of the world. 

Cleveland’s “the cohesion of wealth” 
is modern. But the thing itself is ancient. 
The tendency of the families of wealth 
in every country to form a class by 
themselves, is deepset in the human 
make-up. Rome carried the tendency 
one step further—she cemented the 
moneyed class in the various countries 
into an international combine. “Peace 
and order” were at last secure. An an- 
titoxin against insomnia had been de- 
vised. Slave owners could now lay their 
heads on their pillows at night, with- 
out the fear of insurrection gnaw- 
ing them through the night-watches. 
An uprising of the toiling masses, 
no matter how formidable, could be 
handled. Upon a rebellious district 
could be mobilized in shortest time six 
and twenty legions. The machinery of 
intimidation was complete. Man was 
undermost, and property paramount. 
The “Golden Age’—literally—set in. The 
Roman Empire, that apotheosis of prop- 
erty rights, fastened itself upon the world. 


F THIS explanation of the Roman Em- 

pire is the correct one, then my picture 
of Jesus as the leader of a social revo- 
lution against that empire, necessarily 
follows. No manly man could have been 
a contented workman beneath the crush- 
ing heel of a system designed to degrade 
him into slavery; he would have neces- 
sarily issued a declaration on independ- 
ence against that system. Therefore un- 
til my presentation of the Roman Em- 
pire as a world-wide confederation of 
aristocracies for the perpetuation of 
human servitude has been overthrown, 
my picture of Jesus the Carpenter like- 
wise cannot be overthrown. 

I am refreshingly reminded of the pub- 
licity already obtained by my presenta- 
tion of this nexus between the Roman 
Empire and the work of Jesus, by this 
paragraph the other day in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, a journal by no 
means known as of radical inclinations: 

“Jesus has been the subject of many 
reconstructions, as Renan’s, others like 
Bouck White’s Call of the Carpenter’ ; 
and then it expresses its disappointment 
with Mary Austin’s more recent attempt 
at the same task, because, “One is dis- 
appointed, after careful reading of the 
book, to find that the author has failed 
to illumine to any large extent the rela- 


tion of Jesus to the Roman world, its 
wrongs, oppression, tyranny, and in- 
justice; and that too much space has 
been devoted to Jesus’ struggle against 
the mere levitical and theological ills of 
his time. There is not enough of the 
vital, dynamic, living Christ, who came 
to preach the sweet Here and Now as 
well as the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The chance that my Call of the Car- 
penter will be overthrown diminishes 
with each passing day. The only one 
who could seriously assail the Call of 
the Carpenter is some man of Biblical 
scholarship, and it is noteworthy that, 
despite the fact of the book’s wide cir- 
culation, and its increasing sweep from 
day to day, no scholar mind.has under- 
taken to oppose it. And for a reason. 
Historical scholarship means the spirit 
of realism applied to the period of which 
it treats; and Biblical scholarship is of 
the same quality. But realism is merely 
another word for the economic inter- 
pretation of history, since economics 
pictures people of a past age as strug- 
gling with the same every-day problems 
that we are struggling with. That is 
quite the way in which I discovered my 
portrait of the Galilean Carpenter, 
namely, an attempt to interpret the 
record with realism, and imagination’s 
power to make a past scene live again. 

Another trend of our time will con- 
tribute to the defense of my position; 
namely, Israel’s present day attempt to 
find herself. 

The Jews are going to rediscover 
Jesus. And they are going to find in 
him a fulcrum whereby to bring their 
democratism to bear effectually on mod- 
ern society. The Jews are foremost 
among the agitators for a new social 
order. For in their veins courses the 
blood that coursed in the veins of the 
Carpenter. Reports Renan: “In the 
revolutionary movements of France the 
Jewish element played an important 
part.” And that is true today the world 
over. More than by any other, the dis- 
contents of our time are being brought 
to an insurrectionary edge by two Jews 
—Lassalle and Marx. Israel is calling 
today for rebaptism, a new birth. For 
the Pharisee has been too long enthroned 
over her. The sons of the ghetto are 
waxing weary of the husk of rabbinism, 
the pompously intoned mummery of the 
past. In Germany, “ninety-five per cent 
of the Jewish youth is atheistic, and at 
best utterly indifferent.” In England, 
“Tt is a critical time for Judaism. The 
synagogues become less and less fre- 
quented.” From a Jewish mother comes 
the wail: “What shall we teach our 
children? For we are raising them 
without religion. Oh, yes, we have our 
Sunday schools. You send your children 
there, but for what? To learn ancient 
history and the rudiments of a dead 
language. Do you call that religion?” 
The Jews live in a ghetto of their own 
making. They need the fresh breezes 
from the world outside, and the world 
outside needs them. Pent up in her self- 
made Jewries, she has a submerged but 
not suppressed idealism. For democracy 
is the master light of all her seeing. 
With Protestantism worshiping a Jew, 
and Roman Catholicism worshiping a 
Jewess, Israel is not going to be de- 
frauded much longer of her heritage in 
Mary of Nazareth and the Carpenter, 
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Taking a Bedlamite to Bedlam 






OULD I like to take an insane 
man to Europe? 
“Well,” I asked, “what in the 





little iron bed. 
“No,” he said. 


sacred name of Mars is the answer to crazy.” 


that jest?” 


“Oh, it isn’t a joke. 


Emigration Bureau 


jsting prior thereto. 


That is the way it was explained to 
me, but even the quotation from the 
Act of Congress approved February 20, 


1907, amended by 
the Act approved 
March 26, 1910, 
didn’t divest the pro- 
posal of a consider- 
able quality _— of 
Jovian humor. 

“To take a Bed- 
lamite to Bedlam,” 
I mused. 


“Well, no; — to 
Holland,” said the 
official. 


So I engaged to 
take Hendrik Prak, 
vho had been ad- 
jidged to be insane 
and who was being 
leld for deportation 
n Central Islip 
State Hospital, Cen- 
ral Islip, New York, 
i0 the village of 
Haren in the prov- 
ice of Groningen in 
Holland, and there 
o deliver him to his 
fither. I was told 
tliat I would find 
the alien on board 
sip,—brought there 
ty an emigration of- 
fcial. He would be 
ionfined in the ship’s 
hospital under care 
of the ship’s surgeon. 
He would not be per- 
mitted to mingle with 
the passengers. I 
was to see him every 
tay, or as often as I 
wished. I should 
nake out a daily re- 
port on his health 
nd have it signed 
ly the surgeon. It 
Was easy. 

I found my patient 
in the ship’s hospital 
tvo hours _ before 
ailing. He was a 


Young fellow about 
thirty, pale and with 
an arrested, puzzled 
look. 

“Are you ill to- 
day, Hendrik?” I 
asked him on the first 


The Federal 
‘deports to the 
country whence they came those aliens 
who become insane and are a_ public 
charge within a period of three years 
subsequent to the date of their entry 
into the United States, from causes ex- 


’>»” 


I wanted to learn what were the cir- 
in less than three 
years’ living in the United States, 


cumstances which, 


made him insane. 
thousand alien insane in New 
the country. 


said, and worked there for a long 


By EDMOND McKENNA 


morning out, as I sat beside him on his 


“T am never sick. I’m 


There are many cold; 
York 
State alone and many more thousands in 
They are a heavy burden. 
Hendrik went to Montana at first, he 


on a railroad, till the job was done. 
Then he was cook in a section camp 
farther west for a long time, till the job 





was done. He tramped east, working 10° 
a long time in several places. He worked 
as a laborer in the yard of an auto 
factory in Detroit. That was a good 
job, he said, but he lost it. He tried to 
get to New York. He walked and rode 
had_ on freight trains a long time. It was 
cold for a long time. He was a 
dishwasher in a large private house on’ 
Staten Island. An employment agency 
got him the job. The employment 
agency got him several jobs and took 
time some of his money each time. They were 
all bad jobs. The one on Staten Island 
was the worst. He had to sleep in a 
cold, cold place. They didn’t give him 
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for the South. 
Forecast of oe Fash- 
ions—Feb. The 
earliest and we “authentic 
forecast of: the Spring 
mode. 
Spring Millinery—Feb 15. 
The newest models in 
smart hats, veils and the 
coiffures that go with 
them. 
Spring Patterns and New 
Materials—Mar. 1. Work- 
ing models for one’s whole 
Spring and Summer ward- 
robe. 
Paris Openings—Mar. 15. 
The Spring exhibitions 
of the leading French 
couturiers—models which 
establish the mode. 











able women of not un- 

limited means. 

Brides and Summer Homes 
—May 1. A _ journey 

‘thro’ pleasures and 

palaces.’ News for the 

bride. 

Travel—May 15. Places— 
chiefly in our own coun- 

try—well worth a visit at 

least. 

Summer Fashions—June 1. 

he final showing of the 

Summer modes that will be. 

In the Country—June 15. 
Society takes to sports 

and life in the open. 

Hot Weather Fashions— 
July 1. Cool and cor- 

rect wardrobes for all out- 

door sports. 














“ Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth 
does; the tenth is a reader of Vogue.’’ 
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enough to eat. He fought with a woman 
there. He said she gave him stale bread. 
He took a loaf of the stale bread and 
brought it to New York to the employ- 
ment agent and showed it to him. “Here, 
eat that,” he said to the man behind the 
railing in the office. There were a 
crowd of men there. They all laughed. 
ea@xas thrown out. 

Hendrik was glad when he got to 
Holland. It was not so easy for me 
there. I knew no Dutch. We made 
that part of the journey to Haren 
by horse-car. Hendrik and I stood 
on the back of the car, where we could 
smoke. He told me who lived in this 
villa and in that and how comfortably 
a man could live in Holland,—if only 
he had a little money. 

“Making money,” he said, “troubles 
a man here,” he tapped his forehead. 
“And then he can’t be happy anywhere.” 

We got off the horse-car in the middle 
of the little village. It was dark and 
misty. The street lamps burned yellow. 
The heavy mist fell past the lights like 
fine rain. An old woman in wooden 
shoes, carrying two buckets attached on 
a stick over her shoulders, laid down 
her burden, shaded her eyes with one 
hand, tilted her head back like an old 
bird and peered at us. 

“We walk down this way,” said my 


guide. 
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After about ten minutes on a fog-wet, 
muddy road, we came to a little cot- 
tage. 

“There it is,’ shouted Hendrik ex- 
citedly. “That little window.” 

A lamp burned in a window which 
probably was about twelve inches square. 
Hendrik ran ahead of me. He opened 
the door without knocking and went in. 
I followed. It was a very small store 
we were in, almost a miniature, with 
bread and tobacco on the counter and 
shelves and some small farm implements, 
spades and hoes, lying about. There 
was no one in the store, so he opened a 
door leading into another room. 

I did not enter immediately, but 
stood in the doorway. Hendrik was 
standing in the middle of the little room. 
A very old man with a whisker fringe— 
called Donegals in another country—was 
seated near the stove in a big, roomy, 
patched and padded chair. He had on 
a flat cap with a glazed peak. A very 
small, wizened woman, a black shawl 
about her shoulders and head, sat on 
the other side of the stove. They were 
adream beside the fire. 

The old man turned slowly and looked 
at the man standing in the middle of 
the room. A slow gleam of recognition 
came upon him. He looked at the old 
woman, who seemed not to take much 
notice. Then he looked at Hendrik 
more closely, going a step nearer. Hen- 
drik took off his hat and smiled. 

The father said: “Hendrik?” almost 
impersonally, like one who is not sure 
his voice will carry. Hendrik smiled 
again, his odd, baffling smile. The old 
man went over to the woman, plucked 
at her shoulder, bent close to her muf- 
fled head and shouted “Hendrik,” point- 
ing behind him to the restored son. 

“Hendrik!” she screamed, in a high, 
quivering voice. The mother and her 
insane son were locked in each other’s 
arms, swaying. I listened to her sobs 
and the sound of her hands patting him 
on the back:—a sob, a pat pat, a sob. 

Hendrik invited me to come in. He 
introduced me to his father and mother. 
We all sat down and were quiet. But the 
mother got up again and made Hen- 
drik stand up. She brought him nearer 
to the blue china lamp on the table and 
searched his face with fearful eyes, for 
what seemed a long time. Both sat 
down again, the mother with her arm on 
Hendrik’s shoulder. 

The old man and woman had heard 
from the Emigration Bureau that their 
son was.insane and was being detained 
for deportation. They did not know, how- 
ever, just when he would arrive home. 

The father and Hendrik became chat- 
ty. The son was telling him about the 
wonders he had seen in America. The 
mother took a place behind Hendrik’s 
chair where he could not see her and 
looked curiously at me over his head. 
She pointed first to her son’s head and 
then to her own and questioned pathet- 
ically with her tense, withered face. I 
understood. She was inquirthg about 
his condition. She frowned and rubbed 
her forehead and beat it with the palm 
of her hand. She rolled her eyes men- 
acingly and asked with them as plainly 
as if she were shouting. It was clear 
enough what she asked. 

The old man lighted a lamp and took 





me out to see the cow. Hendrik stayer 
with his mother, and I had an oppor- 
tunity to tell the old man that his son 
was not violent or dangerous; that with 


care and quietness he probably would be 


all right soon. He nodded gravely his 
acceptance of my story. 
I found lodgings in the village / 
night. j 
In the morning I saw Hendrik s\ 
ing in the road near his home. He 
wearing an old military overco 
was bareheaded. He looked wistft 
comic, but quite as if he belongéa 
that quiet, small place. 
“Good by, Hendrik!” I 
“Take care of yourself.” 
“So long!” he answered. 
I promised. 


shou. 


“Be good!” 
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On the Carpathians, stores of 


bread and hay. Italian engineers 


fortifying a position on the 


Austrian frontier. Aeroplane 
photograph of Etienne in the 
Meuse district, bombarded by 
Germans. Huzzars enter Gor- 
lice. Russian trenches and 
Gorlice in the distance. German 


Cruiser Dresden sinking. 
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British troops landing at 
the Dardanelles; Quarters 
of a German staff in a wood 
in Poland; Italian field 


artillery in action; Rifles 


captured by the Austrians 


from the Russians; Italian 
soldier on way to front 
reading paper to wife ina 


railway station. 
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By 
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Chinese Lyrics 


By PAI TA-SHUN 


Homesickness 


T IS not the wind in the medlars, 
It is not the drifting leaf, 
It is not the Three Stars rising 
At the end of the autumn brief, 
But I see the road to Kinsay 
And my heart is full of grief. 


Through leagues of perished poppies 
And league on league of tea, 
Through the winding river gorges 
From Thibet to the sea, 

To the hoary walls and towers 

And great gates swinging free. 


From one of the thousand bridges 
I heard the biwa’s strain 

As the golden dragon-barges 
Passed and returned again— 

I see the road to Kinsay 

And my heart is full of pain. 


The Hermit’s Visions 


ONG have I followed phantoms 
Upon their luring trails, 
Down summer-scented meadows 
And dream-enamored dales— 
And now that they are vanished 
What strength or faith avails! 


But yet that morning rapture 
No night quite dims or mars. 
I feel that I shall find them 
Beyond the cliffs and scars, 
Beyond the Tien-Shan Ranges, 
Behind the streams of stars. 


Brotherhood 


HE One bethought Him to make man 
Of many-colored dust, 
And mixed the holy spirit in 
In portions right and just; 
Each had a part of mind and heart 
From One Himself in trust. 


Thus came the brown and yellow men 
And black and white and red, 

So different in their outer look, 
Alike in heart and head, 

The self-same earth before their birth, 
The self-same dust when dead. 
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By PAI TA-SHUN 








The Tiger 


N THE fastnesses of earth 
He has his lair, he has his birth, 
And goes upon his raging course, 
Master of elemental force. 
He but changes his known form 
To ride upon the wings of storm, 
And whelm the fields and towns with 
” flood : 
He paints the battle-plain with 
blood; 
He ravages with ruthless fire 
Piling the forests on his pyre; 
He shakes the earth as ’twere a ball 
Till temples totter to their fall, 
And seas rush in with tidal waves 
To whirl the people to their graves; 
And often in the guise of pest 
He stalks the world round in his 
quest. 
And thus he rages on his cour:e, 
Master of elemental force. 


The Phoenix 


HOU goest down in splendcr 
O gorgeous Bird of Dawn, 
With rose and violet pinions, 
Now flaming and now gone! 
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But from the night’s gray ashes 
Thou risest up serene, 

Immortal and yet mortal 
With wings of rainbow sheen. 


Far flicker golden feathers 
Like rays twixt sky and earth 
From out the purple’ nimbus 
That curtains thy rebirth. 


The Parrot 


PARROT at my lattice 

Came beating starved and thin. 

I opened wide the window 
And let the starveling in. 


And now he preens his feathers, 
The many-colored bird, 

And tries in vain to utter 

A broken happy word. 


Is my love dead or dying 
On some wild battle plain? 
I cannot see the peach-trees 
Because of mist and rain. 
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Lloyd-George—“Your brother in the trenches has no ammunition.” 
British Workman—‘“Carn’t ’elp it. This is a ’alf ‘oliday.” 


Why Workmen Drink 


(See page 127.) 


Chinese Lyrics 


By PAI TA-SHUN 
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* the giant cedars 
I have my bamboo hut 

Where the gates of heaven are open 
And the gates of earth are shut. 


With ancient scrolls to ponder 
And music of the kin, 

With peace that floods the valleys 
And wraps the spirit in. 


Nature unrolls her picture 
The pageant of earth and sky; 
Mountain and mist and sunset 
And moon and stars pass by. 


There are visions that come and voices 
Within the bamboo hut 

Where the gates of heaven are open 
And the gates of earth are shut. 
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The Pailou 


ITH phoenixes and tigers The wind blows through the pailou 
And dragons’ crooked files, Like the sound of myriad feet, 

Faience and wood and marble And in the ancient thujas 

Quaint wrought in curious styles, The rustling branches meet 

The three-arched gate—a triptych As if a myriad voices 

That frames the stretching miles— Were murmuring in the street, 

Still stands a glazed glory The voices of the old time 

Of multi-colored tiles. Ere time has grown so fleet. 





The pailou stands there lonely 
Slow falling to decay, 

But where are the red-maned camels 
That knew the desert way, 

The titled carts and donkeys, 

The throngs in bright array? 
Where are the silk-clad maidens, 

O Gate of Yesterday? 
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The Condescendine Man. 
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ong of the Forest Rangers 


By W. P. LAWSON 


HAT do you know—in your dim, proud cities— We'll show you the trails through the ancient forests 
Ot the world God made when God was young: A high-horned saddle between your knees: 
Have you ever lain by the limbs of Nature, Bright peaks touched by the lips of heaven, 

Or slept to the songs she has made and sung? Silence . . . in the sentinel trees— 


Have you ever visioned the face of Nature Mystery in the bending branches— 

Or heard the rush of the robes of God, Dew from the hills where the clouds are drawn: 
You—in your purple-painted dungeons You'll look in the eves of the stars at evening 
Treading the stones your fathers trod? And into the eyes of God at dawn. 


Come out away from your dreary splendors— Dawn—when the world is a morning glory, 
Tinsel faiths that have made you blind; Day—when the world is a shining sword 
Open your hearts to the earth’s old wisdom, And birds glint by like a thousand jewels 
I.isten well to the whispering wind, Out of a golden chalice poured. 


Freshen your lives in the virgin forests: Evening comes—and a short night after; 

Life is the only thing you own, Day follows day—and the years go by 

And time_is the tool which shapes and fashions What! are you fain of a search for treasure? 
A soul of worth from a thing unknown. Stay with us till the oak leaves die. 


And time will be yours in the sober forests: Stay with us! In vour dingy cities 

Time to listen and time to dream, What can you know of the world God made: 
Time to smile to each bird that flutters, Of the woods and the wild in the windy open 
Time to talk to each tumbling stream, And the shine of leaves in a sudden glade: 


Time to live, in the dim-aisled forests And the last white tents of the Forest Rangers, 
With the towering pines and the sweetheart flowers, Where the flame of a welcoming campfire gleams 
With the winds that sing and the showers that sweeten At the end of the trail when life is over 

The marching months and the hurrying hours. And Death awaits with his gift of dreams? 
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John Purroy Mitchel entered the training camp at Plattsburg last month as 
a private. The drill he had had in college, his physical activities since, and 
his athletic type of mind enabled him to become a corporal in a short time. 
We imagine he is much prouder of his military prowess than he is of the fact 
that at 35 years of age he is an extremely efficient mayor of the second city 
in the world. 
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LEONARD WOOD 


Probably no man in the country is watching the progress of the Plattsburg idea with keener interest 
“is this major general in our regular army. 
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THE sound of water falling— 

The wind’s retreating breath— 
The whisper through the pinewood— 
These say there is no death. 


By PAI TA-SHUN 


= iit 


The Waterfall 


For these are voices speaking 
Out of the ancient earth, 

The haven of the deathless 
Tried or untried through birth. 


& 


They speak from out the vastness, 
Foreshadowing to man 

Nature’s divine and secret 
Immeasurable plan. 
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The Island of the Gulls 


AR white flashes on the black storm-clouds; Dashing in liordes the monsters of the sea 
Nearer, screaming gulls that ride the storm; White-and-green-flanked eat the granite shore 
Stunted pines and cedars bending in the wind; Tossing on their horns the bitter foam and brown weed 
In the deep grasses gray nestlings snug and warm. Trampling the shingle with deafening roar. 


Reeling junks fly past like wisps of cloud; 

Sampans scurry homewards in wild alarm, 
While the white gulls flash across the dark 
Over gray nestlings snug and warm. 


Ancestral Voices 


UT of the deeps I hear the old old voices At the place of tombs and in the pear-garden 
Calling and commanding me to do their wiil, Far in the forest, wherever I go— 
Voices of the legions of the immemorial ages, Out of the deeps I hear the old old voices 
Voices of the dead that live with me still. Telling me the ways I should walk in and know. 


Shrines we made and offerings in house and pagoda; 
Carven jades we gave for the dead to hold fast, 
Out of the deeps I hear the old old voices, 

Mandates to the children from the race that is past. 


On the Mongolian Plains 


A SEA of long uplands and hollows Whether sunshine and blue dome of heaven 
Only known to the loneliest birds, Stretch over that infinite space, 

To the hawks and the curlews and swallows Or tempest with thunder and levin 

That follow the wandering herds; Sweep out on that green sea apace; 


A land where the waterless rivers Whether oases loom green as beryl 
Run down between desolate scarps, - With springs full of solace and charm. 
Where the wind in the thin grass quivers Or thirst and the fires that imperil 
And thrums on a myriad harps: Shall lead one to fly from their harm; 


Oh give me the life of the prairie, 

The spirit, the freedom, to roam, 

Where the thoughts are as free as the fairy 
And the heart has all space for its home! 
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The gentleman portrayed above has made himself so famous (or at least so notorious) that everybody 
is now familiar with his name. Few know much about his record before he was.gccepted by Dr. Dumba 
to carry secret despatches. In magazine circles he has been known, however. His enterprise has always 
been more noticeable than his carefulness about principle. His name is James F. J. Archibald. He calls 
himself “captain,” but we are not aware just how he got the title. That he speaks in his autobiography in 
“Who's Who” of himself as the first man wounded in the war with Spain, and writes considerable martial 


and dubious history about himself, does not surprise those who have followed his career. 
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United States Troops, patrolling the river bank, drawing cannon to positions in full view of the Mexicans— 
chiefiy for the moral effect. 


Artillery placed opposite Matamoras and ready for use against Mezican raiders. 
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The above is photographed from a message sent by Captain Kriiger, of the German 
forces, to an outpost at Pforte, in Southwest Africa, regarding the infection of the Ida 
Mine. The translation of the message, which was captured by the British, is as follows— 


“Gabib (meaning the patrol at Gabib) has been instructed so far as possible to con- 


taminate the Ida Mine. Observe extreme caution on entering Swakop and Ida Mine, and 
do not water there any more.” 
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 PRESIDENZA 






Mr. Norman Hapgood, ) 
Editor, Harper’s Weekly, 
New York. 


Dear Sir, 


















Owing to the inpoesib tide 
collect from Rome to New York ep ig by | 
letter to your cablegram of ‘th uth cgi 4 gi 








No Press corresponden named Braston D. 
Allaire belongs to our Foreign Press. Associa- 
tion and nobody in Rome, as far aes could 

ascertain, knows Mr. Allaire. 
I remain, 


Dear Sir,- 


Yours very truly, 





Acting President, 
Foreign Press Asso tion, 


Rome. 
S LOnapurer. 


Poor Old Brix ! 


“Brixton D. Allaire,” staff correspondent for Hearst’s International News Service at 
Rome, was accused by H. D. Wheeler, in Harver’s WEEKLY for October 9, of being “an 
ordinary, contemptible Hearst fake.” The romantic Brixton is just one of the names 
Hearst has been caught using to deceive clients and readers into thinking they were 
getting special news from Europe, written by real war correspondents on the ground. 
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The Dragon 


VER-CHANGING the cumulus surges above the horizon, 
Black with thunder or white with the glitter of snow-capped mountains, 
Rosy with dawn or with sunset, an age-long shifting pageant, 
Stuff of chaos for dreamers to forge into magical visions, 
Ranged below it the common earth and the tiger-forces, 
Behind and above it unfurled the starry deeps of the heavens. 
Out of the formless clouds we shaped the deathless Dragon, 
Symbol of change and sign of the infinite, symbol of spirit. 


The Bridge 


CROSS the foaming river 
The old bridge bends its bow; 
My father’s fathers built it 
In ages long ago. 


They never left the farmstead 
Past which the waters curled. 

Why should one ever wander— 
When here is all the world: 





Family friends and garden; q 
Small fields of rice and tea; 
The cattle in the meadow; 
The birds in stream and tree; 





The pageant of the seasons 12 
As the slow years go by; 3 
Between the peaks above us _ he 
An azure bridge of sky. 
Though dead they live and linger 
In each familiar place 7 


With kindly thoughts to hearten 
The children of their race. 
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The photograph reproduced above shows part of the Canadian shipyard at Maisonneuve, near Mon- 
treal. A British man-of-war is in the floating drydock and in the foreground are five of the submarines 


constructed there, preparing to go to sea. Five others, completed early in the summer, have already pro- 
ceeded to the Dardanelles and aided in the Allied attack. 
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The U. S. S. Nevada in New .York Harbor 


This photograph, taken from Manhattan Bridge, shows our largest completed battleship on her way 
to the navy yard in Brooklyn to be docked, preparatory to her speed trials. The Nevada has a displace- 
ment of 27,500 tons, is 583 feet long, draws 28 feet 6 inches, and is equipped with Curtis turbines. 
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The most spectacular fighting in Europe, perhaps, is being carried on along the Alpine frontier. This 
photograph shows a wounded Austrian being assisted up the steep slope by his companions. 
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EMPEROR AND KAITSER 


An unusual photograph showing a meeting between the sovereigns of « 


fustria-Hungary and Germany. 
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EFFICIENCY AT ITS APEX 


A careful scrutiny wili reveal two German scouts hidden in the trunk. of the tree at the extreme 
The picture was taken in the Vosges, where the fighting has been particularly severe. 
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SUNDAY DINNER 


This picture, taken in the Vosges, shows a German soldier buying a goose from a peasant woman. The 
photographer tells us that it was for his Sunday dinner. 
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BLESS YOU, MY SON! 


The Christmas spirit in England has a new impetus. Hadjt Wilhelm and his prospective heir have been 
perpetuated for the London seamstress in the form of holiday pincushions. 
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CHRISTMAS IN BERLIN 


Christmas in Berlin! Families broken up by the war, children mourning a father, paupers clamoring for 
bread—but Christmas, just the same. And the soldiers in the hospitals decorate their tree—a candy 
cane for Karl, a taffy ring for Fritz. 
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